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Il. THE YOUTH’S 





IN EVERY STATE WEAR 


iV ENS (CLOAKSS 


SuLTS“ FURS 


WE SELL MORE 
. i ied with the knowl- 
If YOur mind wee ther your clothing to net INE Sur 
proper you are ill at ease. If you wear the STEVENS’ LOAKS® S$ 


garments you have that self-assurance that rightfully GH THE MAILS — 
belongs to a well-dressed woman. This, and our prices, — THAN ANY OTHER 
is the secret of our enormous sales. THREE HOUSES 


Time was sheneeyze; 
chants waxed 
prosperous from easily earned profits on 
rly made and poorly bought Cloaks, 
Oe oe have revolutionized the Cloak 
trade of America. While they sat by the 
roadside howling ‘‘hard times’’ and slum- 
bered and slept in their moss-grown 
niches, we have made i unparal- 
leled in the annals of American mer- 
chandising, and have captured the Cloak 
trade of America. 

This phenomenal growth has not 
been accidental; it is simply the 
inevitable result of sending each cus- 
tomer the finest that could be produced 
at a price that astonished her entire 
community. 


Genuine Stevens’ Jackets 
made from extra fine materials, 
Jackets that are superior to all others in 


style, fit, finish and workmanship, at 
.75 and up. 


Tailor-Made -Suits, 


of which the style alone is worth more 
than the price, beautifully made from 
fine materials, at $10.00 and up. 


H H to Cloak and Suit buying for 
It IS the acce pted £ uide thousands of the ating artisti- 
cally dressed women in every city, county and village in the United 
States. DON’T FAIL to secure a copy of the first edition, as it contains 
the offer of $2000 in prizes for sending us names of people interested in 
our Cloaks, Suits and Furs —a postal will bring it by return mail. Address at once 
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is well worthy of your consideration. Are you open to conviction? or are you 
one of the few people who wi// have an unsanitary hair mattress—no matter 
what it costs? We make it simple for you to learn about (see above picture) 
and easy for you to buy, for our mattress is always 


“SENT ON SUSPICION.” 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail—“ no 
questions asked.’’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 

: Granp Raptps, Mich., 155 Washington Street, March rsth, 1807. 

Dear Strs: In 1881 (16 years ago), I ordered a Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, as an experi- 
ment, and the results have been in every way satisfactory. /¢ retains its shape and elasticity 
ina manner that makes devotees of hatr mattresses incredulous. | know of no material that 
can begin to compare with the Felt. My experience with it has made me recommend it to 
my friends, and they soon join in the chorus of praise. All the claims you make for the ma- 
terial and workmanship seem to me well within the bounds of modesty. 

Yours truly, (Rev.) THOS. W.ILLMAN. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK, ‘‘ THE TEST OF TIME,” 
whether you need a mattress now or not. It will interest you to know about 
the dest and cheapest mattress in the world. We sell direct to the user only. 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. . $8. 

3 feet wide,golbs. . ... Ay. suns 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. ° 11.70 + 5 INCHES 

4 feet wide, 4olbs. . . . .. 13-35 | Lone 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. : -00 | . 
Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 

Express charges prepaid everywhere. 
WARNING! Not for sale by stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are 
trying to sell a $5 mattress for $10 and $15 on our advertising. Patent 
MARK Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERIMOOR & COMPANY, 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 
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JHE FAMOT HOES FOR wome 
Beauty with Comfort. 


The Secret of the wonderful sale of Queen Quality Shoes is that they 
furnish that rarest of combinations in Footwear—a Snug Fit, 
Perfect Ease and Fashionable Elegance. 
It is not the price alone —there are many other shoes at the same price — but the fact that 
a woman's foot LOOKS better and FEELS better in a QUEEN QUALITY SHOE than in any other, 


that accounts for the popular favor with which they have been received. 
Made from the highest qualities of the most fashionable leathers in the very best manner. 


Five hundred thousand satisfied wearers attest their merits. 
SOLD BY ONLY ONE DEALER iN A TOWN. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES and describes our many styles, from the dainty 
dress creation to the substantial storm boot, and will be sent FREE with address of local 
dealer on request. Shoes sent direct prepaid, on receipt of $3.25 (Oxfords, $225). 
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Blowing Wool Soap bubbles is great fun, but it is greater fun to 
know that by using Wool Soap for all home purposes, especially 
for the Toilet and Bath, it means a saving in household expenses. 


For Six Wool Soap Wrappers we will send to any address, postpaid, a Double-Bubble Soap Pipe. 
It makes bubbles within bubbles—new and novel—pleases the children—amuses the grown people. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 


































Wa —s«-:'- - THE SEVENTY-FOURTH VOLUME - - - 


‘<@/il| HE COMPANION for 1900 will again exemplify its persistent 
~ efforts to increase its attractiveness for family reading. It has 

assembled as contributors, not only many of the most popular 
story-tellers, but also distinguished authorities in science, education and 
affairs, travellers, musicians, statesmen, soldiers and sailors to make its 


seventy-fourth volume notably valuable and entertaining. 








Celebrated Public Men. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury. Sir H. H. Johnston, Consul-General at Tunis. 


Hon. John W. Griggs, Attorney-General. Rev. Mandell Creighton, Lord Bishop of London. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, Postmaster-General. The Dean of Canterbury (formerly Canon Farrar). 
Hon. Hannis Taylor, late Minister to Spain. Andrew Carnegie, Man of Affairs and Philanthropist. 





Justin McCarthy, M. P., Statesman and Author. Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 





Men and Women of Letters. 


William Dean Howells. Ian Maclaren. Sarah Orne Jewett. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Charles Dudley Warner. Rider Haggard. Mary E. Wilkins. 7 Margaret E. Sangster. 

Bliss Perry. I. Zangwill. Margaret Deland. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Frank R. Stockton. Jane Barlow. Mrs. Burton Harrison. Edith Wharton. 

John Burroughs. Ruth McEnery Stuart. Eva Wilder Brodhead. Mary Tracy Earle. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. Sarah Barnwell Elliott. Rebecca Harding Davis. Alice French (Octave Thanet). 











Soldiers and Sailors. 


Major-General Wesley Merritt. Captain Charles D. Sigsbee. 
* General Joseph Wheeler. Captain A. T. Mahan. 
General John B. Gordon. Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 


General Charles King, U.S. V. 











Noted Educators. 


{ 

/ Professor W. M. Sloane, the Historian. President James B. Angell, the Diplomatist. 
A Professor W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearian Scholar. Professor A. S. Packard, the Entomologist. 
Wy, Professor Simon Newcomb, the Astronomer. President Henry Morton, the Physicist. 

Professor C. A. Young, the Astronomer. Professor Isaac Franklin Russell, the Jurist. 


Professor John Trowbridge, the Physicist. 








Other Famous Contributors. 





Sir Henry M. Stanley, the Explorer. Harriet G. Hosmer, the Sculptor. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, the Philanthropist. Jacob A. Riis, the Sociologist. 

Phil Robinson, the Naturalist. Dr. Cyrus Edson, the Medical Authority. 
Victor Maurel, the Great Baritone. Reginald de Koven, the Composer. 
John Philip Sousa, the Bandmaster. Walter Camp, the Great ‘ Coach.”’ 





A Few of our Story-Writers— Old and New. 


C. A. Stephens. Elia W. Peattie. Charles W. Chesnutt. Eliza Orne White. 

Homer Greene. Sophie Swett. James Barnes. Edith Eaton (Sui Sin Far). 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Kate Chopin. Bailey Millard. Julia Truitt Bishop. 

E. W. Thomson. Florence Converse. Eugene Wood. Horace Annesley Vachell. 
J. Ll. Harbour. Mary Tappan Wright. Alvah Milton Kerr. Kenneth Herford. 

J. E. Chamberlin. Mabel Nelson Thurston. William D. Hulbert. Cc. E. Dingwall. 

Ray Stannard Baker. Herbert Bates. James Gardner Sanderson. Sheldon C. Stoddard. 
Hayden Carruth. Pauline Wesley. William Lindsey. N. A. Jennings. 


Frank Welles Calkins. James Cooper Wheeler Jack London. Theodore S. Vandyke. 
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A New Departure. 


F 


most successful and popular CoMPANION writers. 


OR 1900 THE CoMPANION offers a new departure—several groups of stories which are entirely separate, yet with 
the same character appearing at different periods of his life in all the stories of a group. The authors are among the 
The characters differ widely, yet each has a marked individuality. 


Their presentation at different stages of their careers not only shows most interestingly the development of character, but 
forms a pleasing bond of unity between stories which are yet entirely complete in themselves. 


NEWTON MARSH, | NEIL, DAVIDSON 


the old Copperhead’s boy, was a young Amer- 

ican of the best type, who went from home and 

won a brilliant and honorable success. Three 

turning points in Marsh’s varied career are 

made the bases of as many exciting stories by 
C. A. Stephens. 





lived in the North Carolina mountains during 
the Revolutionary War, when neighbor fought 
against neighbor in fierce civil strife. 
most curious and exciting episodes in his 
strange young life are narrated by the author 
of “The Flag on the Hill-Top,” 


SIDNEY JERROLD 
had great ibilities in her nature, which she 
fulfilled. The three stories showing the growth 
of her noble character, and picturing her life 
as a trained nurse, are by ; 


Mabel Nelson Thurston. 


Three 


Mary Tracy Earle. 


CROMWELL PARKS, 
the richest boy in school, showed himself to be 
also one of the best fellows there. The events 
which tested the mettle of the schoolboy, and 
the first display of qualities which secured his 
final success, are described in three vivid 
stories by Frank H. Spearman 


“CUPID” HAVEN 


was a student at the 
Northwestern Universi- 
ty, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Here is es- 
tablished one of the 
most efficient Life-Sav- 
ing Stations in the coun- 
try, and it is manned by 
coll students. Four 
thrilling stories about 
Cupid and his mates 
in the life-boat are told 
by 


SARAH BELL 


was a friendless orphan whose pluck and ability 
raised her from her place as an object of charity 
to the headship of a prosperous private school. 
This brave girl is the heroine of these capital 
stories by Frances Bent Dillingham. 





Samuel Merwin. 


Serial Stories. 


HE serial stories for 1900 will cause the regular readers of THE COMPANION to look forward with the keenest interest to 


each week’s issue of the paper. 
characters will be shown in unusual scenes. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE FARTHEST WEST. C. A. Stephens. 


In this fascinating story the reader is introduced to school life in Alaska, 
where the children bring whale blubber for their dinner and a white bear 
occasionally drops in to look after the pupils’ progress. 


CUSHING BROTHERS. Ray Stannard Baker. 


Two zoutg, se seek their fortunes in the pine woods of Northern 
Wisconsin. To secure their claim they race against scoundrels to the 
land office, and through life deserve such success as they win in this contest. 


These stories are marked by unusual diversity and interest. 


Many new and striking 


A PRAIRIE INFANTA. Eva Wilder Brodhead. 


A capital story for reading aloud to the whole family. The Colorado 
heroine and her protectress will win many hearts, and in Lola’s father, a 
Micawber without Micawber’s virtues, a memorable character is created. 


RUNNING A MERRY-GO-ROUND. Charles Adams. 


Three schoolmates travel at large with a Merry-Go-Round. At the 
World’s Fair, with a circus, and in New Mexico they met with many 





laughable adventures. 





Noteworthy Stories of Adventure. 


-* THE HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE OF JIM LEONARD. 
A “ Boy’s Town Story ”’ of Jim’s cruise on a roof-top. 


THE MANILA WIRE, Brigadier-General Charles King, U. S. V. 
The true tale of a Signal Officer’s gallant deed under Filipino fire. 


William Dean Howells. 


A LONG CHASE. 
The actual adventure of an actual Texas Ranger. 


STACY’S CHIMNEY-TOP PARTY. 
A thrilling story of physical and moral courage. 


PETER ON THE TROLLEY. 


How a boy freed the flag of its tangle in a wire across Redwood 
Canon. 


OUR TREK TO KEBRABASSA RAPIDS. 


Hermione and other familiar figures of ‘‘ A Trek to Victoria Falls,”’ 
reappear in this narrative of a wagon journey in Matabeleland. 


MICHAUD’S EXPLOIT. Franklin Welles Calkins. 
How a famous frontiersman saved his partner from robbers. 

CAPTURING A BOOMSLANG. G. R. O'Reilly. 
How the author pursued the swiftest tree-snake of South Africa. 

A TIGHT SQUEEZE IN JAVA. Henry Van Gelder. 


An orchid-hunter’s narrow escape from death in a tropical forest. 


N. A. Jennings. 


Edward William Thomson. 


Dorsey Goodhue. 


THE DERRICK AND THE WIND. 
A brave workingman’s adventure in mid-air. 
UP IN THE GREAT WOODS. C. A. Stephens. 


A true boy story of the Maine wilderness, largely from the author’s 
early experiences. 


Cc. E. Dingwall. 


Bailey Millard. 


Tales of Presidential Campaigns. 


By Milton Whitman; an Old Party Man. 


| ‘These stories form very amusing reading for a campaign year. They show the 


| wisdom of keeping cool, and remind the reader that there have been exciting times 
before the present, and that simpletofis 
have always made themselves conspic- 
uous. The titles of these entertaining 
stories are as follows: 


When the Gray Mustang Ran. - 
Behind Those Greenback Steers. 
What One Know-Nothing Knew. 
16 to 1 and 2 Over. 

An Office-Seeker’s Trip. 


Adventures of Linemen. 


Pluck, wit and endurance are demanded 
at short notice of the men who string 
our telegraph-wires. A variety of their 
adventures will be set forth in short, 
thrilling tales of the actual experiences 
of ‘‘ linemen.”’ 


How Western Union Won, 
Charles Tenney Jackson 
By the Lightning Flash, 
H. I. Cleveland 
One Boy’s Pluck, 





William A. Bowdish 
The Predicament of Pete Osborn, 
Samuel S. Sherman 





Short Stories for all Readers. 


GABE STILL’S LAPSE: A story of negro life. Paul Laurence Dunbar 
TWO SACKS OF POTATOES: A new Irish story. Jane Barlow 
HOW JIM WENT TO THE WAR: A New York tenement story. Jacob A. Riis. 
AUNT MIMY’S SON: A negro mother’s devotion. Charles W. Chesnutt 
THE QUITTER: A spirited college story. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF ’97: How a freshman saved the nine. J. G. Sanderson. 
RELAY FOUR’S SHOE-LACE: A tale of track athletics. William Lindsey. 


4 
| 


Bliss Perry. 


THE COAT OF MANY COLORS: A Chinese-American story. Sui Sin Far. 
A METROPOLITAN CALL: By the author of ‘‘In His Steps.’’. Charles M. Sheldon 
YOUNG BEAR CHIEF: How a brave half-breed saved his sister. E. Hough 
THE WHINNYING BAYS: A lumberman’s story. Sheldon C. Stoddard 
No. 2034: A convict’s gallant sacrifice of his life in a prison fire. Kenneth Herford 

William D. Hulbert 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott 


| KEE-O-BA: A thrilling tale of the frontier. 
BESIDE STILL WATERS: A picture of the Old South. 
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The Best of Reading for Girls. 


Te the girls of the family THE ComPaANION brings just as much that is useful and entertaining as to the boys. For the 
next year the Editors have taken especial steps to provide its girl-readers with striking, characteristic short stories 


by some of the foremost women writers of America. - 


THE STAGE TAVERN. Sarah Orne Jewett. 


A Radcliffe girl, living with her crippled father in the stage tavern of a 
Maine township, shows charmingly how mind and character may develop 
side by side. 

HOW ROSAMOND MADE UP HER MIND. 

A talent for music sorely tempts Rosamond, on the advice of her teacher, 


Margaret Deland. 





to leave her parents and study abroad, but at the last moment she sees that 
her place is at home. 


Clarissa’s Future, 
A Little Country Girl, 
Mulligan’s Row, 


Friends, Edith Wharton. 
The Best Laid Plans, Mary Tappan Wright. 
The Little Clay Image, Florence Converse. 


THE REBELLION OF ANNE. Mary E. Wilkins. 


Puritan Anne righteously rebels against dismal clothes. One day she 
comes to church like a worldling, with the strange result of saving the 
village from capture by Indians. 


MARY DARL; HEROINE. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


An athletic girl, who saves a boy from drowning, contracts a serious ill- 
ness. Here she shows her heroism so clearly that the physician who cures 
must also marry her. 


Eliza Orne White. 
Kate Chopin. 
Julia Truitt Bishop. 


Katherine’s Gown, 
At Aunt Frank’s Service, 
A Bunch of Nerves, 


Margaret E. Sangster. 
Elia W. Peattie. 
Ellen Mackubin. 





Entertaining and Instructive Articles. 


I ay is always something more for us to know. 


Every year adds to the world’s knowledge, and THe CompaANION 


seeks to condense the new information in articles which are as readable as fiction. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Prof. C. A. Young. 


Photography discovers stars which are invisible 
through the strongest telescope. Since Galileo 
discovered the telescope itself no such revolution 


has occurred in astronomical methods. will want to know. 


CAN WE PROLONG OUR LIVES? 
The —— of life is indeed a vital subject. 
Treated by one of the wisest of physicians, it becomes 


of paramount importance to young and old, strong 
and weak. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 
The ‘curiosities’? are many and instructive. They 
are entertainingly described in this admirable article by 
the Postmaster-General. 


SUBMARINE BOATS. Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 


No invention of modern warfare is so interesting to 
the speculative mind as this. After nearly four centuries 
the hopes of inventors of submarine craft seem approach- 
ing realization. 


MY FIRST SURVEY. 


How the old farmer’s practical methods proved 
much more useful than the young graduate’s 
‘‘book learning,’’ is entertainingly set forth. 


| SOMETHING ABOUT LAWYERS. 


In a world where few can get on without law- 
yers, it is wise to learn about them. The Attorney- 
General of the United States tells what every one 


Prof. John Trowbridge. | THE NEXT WORLD’S FAIR. 


The wonders of the coming exhibition in Paris | 
are lucidly and vividly described by a well-known 
American correspondent in Paris. 


A CHAT ABOUT THE STARS. 


Hon. John W. Griggs. Prof. Simon Newcomb. 


The secrets of the stars are among the most 

. fascinating in nature. A famous astronomer 

discloses some of the latest discoveries of astro 
nomical science. 





“THE REBELLION OF ANNE,’ BY MARKY BE. WILKINS. 


Theodore Stanton. | HOUSES OF THE FUTURE. 

Think of our great-grandchildren enjoying fire- 
proof, burglar-proof, rat-proof, fly-proof houses! 
The good housekeeper may well feel envious. 





By Eminent Authors. 


In Foreign Lands. 


HOW I ACTED THE MISSIONARY. 


_ The great explorer modestly describes the important part he played in 
introducing Christianity into an African kingdom. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley. 


PERILOUS SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES. General Wesley Merritt. 
Some actual experiences of the staff-officers of General Merritt are here 
related by their chief himself. 
THE GROUNDING OF THE “BLAKE.” 


A Cuban pilot placed the Waine where she was sunk. Another, twenty 
years before, ran the Blake on a dangerous reef. The commander of both 
vessels describes the earlier experience. 


Captain Charles D. Sigsbee. 


AN INCIDENT OF AFRICAN HISTORY. H. Rider Haggard. 
The author of many thrilling romances relates the exciting incidents of his 
service as an officer of the ‘‘ Pretoria Horse.’’ 
THE STORY OF A HIGHLAND INDUSTRY. The Duchess of Sutherland. 
An ancient Home Industry —spinning and weaving by hand — still 
thrives in the Highlands of Scotland. A patroness of the good work here 
depicts the “‘ crofters’ ” life. 
IN A MEXICAN DUGOUT. Charles Dudley Warner. 
To see a Titian, preserved in a Mexican monastery, some tourists crossed 
a lake in a primitive craft. Mr. Warner was one of them, and now takes 
us all with him on the strange expedition. 
LECTURING TO THE DUTCH. 
_ Mr. Zangwill here relates some of the most amusing incidents of a lectur- 
ing trip in Holland. . 
DAYS OF LONG AGO. Ian Maclaren. 


In this entertaining sketch Ian Maclaren (the Rev. Dr. John Watson) 
tells the story of his own childhood in London and in Scotland. 


I, Zangwill. 


IN MADRID BEFORE THE WAR. Hon. Hannis Taylor. 


In this valuable article are given striking pictures of such leaders as 
Emilio Castelar and the ill-fated prime minister, Sefior Canovas del Castillo. 





| CHARACTER, CREDIT, CAPITAL. 





Seeking Fame and Fortune. 


AMBITIONS, TRUE AND FALSE. 

Uplifting in thought, striking in expression, this paper, by the Bishop 

of New York, gives to the young man choosing his career a memorable 
message. 

THE HABIT OF THRIFT. 


Civilization rests upon the habit of saving. Its importance to the nation 
and to the individual is shown in this valuable and impressive paper. 


The three R’s are not more important than these three C’s. How essen- 

tial they are to business success is strikingly shown. 
THE MODERN GIRL’S AMBITIONS. 

Girls who are standing perplexed between new opportunities and old- 

fashioned home duties will find this friendly paper extremely suggestive. 

COUNTRY BOYS WHO COME TO NEW YORK. 


Boys who seek a fortune in the metropolis have to endure much hardship. 
Based upon personal experience, this paper has rare practical value. 





The Chance of College Men. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY COLLEGE MEN? 
If the college broadens and strengthens a man, too many cannot have its 
training. Character, as well as worldly success, should be considered. 
THE LAW. 
Although notoriously overcrowded, the legal profession has many advan- 
tages, and the well-trained young man may reasonably hope for success. 
THE APPLIED SCIENCES. 


Does an engineer need more than a technical training? The question 
is discussed in its practical aspects by the president of Stevens Institute. 


Felix L. Oswald. 


Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 


Andrew Carnegie. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage. 


Margaret Deland. 


S. A. Nelson. 


President James B. Angell. 


Professor Isaac F. Russell. 


President Henry Morton. 
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4 The Life of the Musician. 


A BARITONE AMONG FAMOUS PERSONS. 


Great singers meet many famous men aud women. Among those known 
by Monsieur Maurel were Napoleon III., the Empress Eugenie, Victor 

mmanuel, and Alexander II. of Russia. He tells many anecdotes of these 
royalties in this readable paper. 


TASTE IN MUSIC. 


Public taste in music is very “freakish.” Curious and interesting in- 
stances of its vagaries are given from his own experience by this popular 
composer. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A BANDMASTER. 


The former leader of the famous United States Marine Band tells many 
amusing anecdotes, the scene of which is often the White House. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Victor Maurel. 


Reginald de Koven. 


John Philip Sousa. 





OCTOBER 19, 1899. 


Old Days, Old Ways. 


SOME FRIARS OF OLD. The Lord Bishop of London. 
The followers of St. Francis, lover of men and animals, were easy-going, 
but kindly, cheerful, unselfish. They are entertainingly characterized 
by a distinguished churchman. 


WHEN PEOPLE WROTE LETTERS. Mary E. Wilkins. 


Years ago letter-writing was for ladies an elaborate, serious accomplish- 
ment. Miss Wilkins describes, with delightful humor, the practice of the 
lost art. 


FARMING IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY. Professor W. J. Rolfe 


Elizabethan farmers knew nothing about rotation of crops, drainage or 
manuring, but they lived well, and on Christmas ate six kinds of meat 
besides turkey. 


| BOYHOOD OF FARRAGUT, 








Glimpses of Great People. 


BOYHOOD OF ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


Captain A. T. Mahan. 


Entering the navy when nine years of age, Mid- 
shipman Farragut was a battle-stained veteran at 
twelve. His thrilling adventures were most extra- 
ordinary for so young a hero. 


THE TSARITSA. 


One hundred and thirty million of subjects affec- 
tionately term her ‘The Little Mother.’’ Her 
sweetness, grace and womanly dignity are cele- 
brated in this charming article. 


TWO GLIMPSES OF THE BROWNINGS. 
Harriet Hosmer. 


This eminent American sculptor, who knew the 
wedded ts well, tells two interesting incidents, 
one laughable, the other picturesque, which charm- 
ingly ilfustrate their simple life at Florence. 





For Lovers of Natural History. 


DINDUNA. 


Sir Harry H. Johnston. 


Dinduna was a baboon. She could joke, though 
her jokes were rather practical, she could cry and 
she could love. 


MY WAR-HORSES. General Joseph Wheeler. 


The gallant Southern General and Congressman 
tells many striking anecdotes of horses in battle in 
this exceptionally interesting paper. 


HORSE SENSE. Frank R. Stockton. 


Why does a man value ‘horse sense?” This 
article gives the answer, and enlivens it with stories 
full of characteristic humor. 


A VALUABLE BUTTERFLY. Phil Robinson. 
Whenever “om see a butterfly worth two hun- 
dred dollars, be very sure to catch it. Such is the 
moral of this profitable and most amusing tale. 
INSECT FRIENDS. A. S. Packard. 
If a strange ant enters a hill where half a million 
of its kind dwell, it is instantly marked as an alien. 
The wisdom of these insects is a revelation. 
BIRD LIFE IN WINTER. 
| Here is a sympathetic article full of practical in- 


John Burroughs. 





formation about the habits of birds which brave the 


cold. It willadd new delight to every winter walk. 





The Editorial Page. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 





PULPIT ELOQUENCE. Dean Farrar. 


The venerable Dean of Canterbury Cathedral 
(better known, perhaps, as Canon Farrar) in a 
charming paper recalls the power and eloquence of 
some famous English clergymen. 


WITTY SAYINGS I HAVE HEARD. 
Justin McCarthy. 


Many sharp and amusing remarks by famous 
persons—among them, Gladstone, T. P. O’Connor, 
and Whistler, the artist — are gathered in this brief 
but sparkling paper. 


NAPOLEON, THE BOY. Professor W. M. Sloane. 


In this capital article is rehearsed the enthrall- 
ing story of the early hardships and struggles of a 
boy of humble origin who became the greatest 
statesman and soldier of his age, and Emperor 
of the French. 





DINDUNA. 


bye aim of the editorial department is not to treat dogmatically the topics that come within its province, but to present 
facts and reasons by which intelligent opinions may be formed. Accuracy and impartiality are the qualities sought. 


As heretofore, the large staff of editorial writers will be strengthened by a group of eminent specialists. 


The list includes 


Elihu Thomson, highest authority on applied electricity; Prof. Charles A. Young, the noted astronomer; Prof. W. T. 
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T the hospital the new probationers— | the ward—looking up with that smile that | | brave, cheery wishes after her. 

there were seventeen of them from all | would melt a heart of granite, and finding | them, but Sheila wished they wouldn’t—not 
Miss Jerrold gazing calmly through her—’way | just then. If only she could ran—run through 
through and out the other side, as if she were a | some dark, kindly silence, till she reached the 


parts of the country—had been strag- 
gling in for two or three days. Some of them, 





You will order your uniforms and shoes 
to-morrow. Now I want to have a little talk 
with you about the way in which your work 
must be improved.” 

Sheila sat perfectly still, trying to listen. 
Afterward it all came back to her—and there 
was much to come; the girls had been right 
when they said that Miss Jerrold could talk 
| about mistakes. When she finally crept from 
the office, Sheila felt sore and bruised all over. 
Yet, as she confessed to herself, it was not 
because of anything that had been said,—it 
had all been true and deserved, and it was 


that Sheila was summoned to the office. 
The girl turned white with excitement. 
She happened to be in the most distant 
ward at the time, and had to walk all the 
way through the building, and everywhere 
she kept stumbling into girls—it seemed to 
her that the corridors never had been so 
full of them before—who knew instantly 
where she was going and why, and sent 
It was dear of 





if they had known, would have taken earlier 
trains; for it isn’t pleasant to be outranked 
by a girl simply because 
she happens to reach 
the hospital an hour 
earlier than you. But 
that was only one of 
the minor things the 
probationers learned in 
those first days when 
they were thrust sharp- 
ly upon a world as 
different in habit, con- 
ventions and ideals 
from anything they had 
known as if it had been 
upon another planet. 

The first night after 
they had all arrived the 
junior nurses gave them 
a reception. Every- 
thing was bright and 
pleasant and informal, 
but the probationers— 
or most of them—were 
still too “new” to feel 
thoroughly at ease. So 
they listened to the 
nurses and heard many 
important things. 

They learned that 
although Miss Osgood 
was sharp and often 
discouraging, she was really less to be dreaded 
than Miss Roberts, who seldom said anything, 
but never was known to grant a special privi- 
lege; that when one of the superintendents 
inspected a ward it meant no smiling progress, 
but a minute examination of everything, from 
the tucking-in of bed-corners to a possible fleck 
of dust on the transom, and woe betide the 
unhappy hurse who was at fault; that every 
few days the nurses’ rooms were looked over 
for untidy corners or contraband food, and a 
girl who hurried away leaving a drawer in 
disorder would be likely to find it dumped 
upside down on the bed; or if the offence was 
a lesser one—a dusty hair-brush or a pair of 
wandering shoes—there would be a note on 
the bureau signed briefly, “N. Roberts,” and 
the note would not be complimentary. 

And they learned that although the isolation 
of the contagious ward and the ceaseiess petty 
demands of the private patients were crosses 
deserving of no inglorious crown, yet in all the 
world there was nothing so full of horror as to 
stand alone and helpless some night and watch 
the setting of the eyes and the creeping of the 
gray shadow across the face. Finally, they 
learned that in spite of the endless drudgery 
and aching discouragement it was worth it all, 
a thousand times, to feel that one was helping 
in some small, faithful way to lessen the 
suffering of which the world was full. 

From her corner Sheila Duncan, one of the 
probationers, had been listening eagerly. She 
wasa little, young-looking thing with big brown 
eyes, wayward brown hair and a sensitive 
mouth. Hers was not the face of a nurse; 
only the rebellious hair and an occasional flash 
of audacity that shot across eyes and lips kept 





pane of window glass!’ 
And then one of the nurses, seeing the girl’s 


bewilderment, 
interpreted for her. 

“Miss Jerrold is the 
superintendent, Miss 
Duncan, and the others 
are only assistants. 
She’s so far above the 
rest that she sits at a 
little table all by her- 
self in the dining-room, 
where it is as nice and 
sociable as the North 
Pole. Oh, you haven’t 
the least idea of the 
ranking in a big hospi- 
tal! She tells the pro- 
bationers whether they 
are accepted as nurses 
or rejected, and if you do anything terrible 
you are sent to her to hear about it—and you 
will hear about it, depend upon that! But 
otherwise you don’t dare speak to her, as one 
human creature to another, till you get to bea 
senior. 

“Then you’re in her classes, and I suppose 
you find that she really is flesh and blood like 
other people, but we haven’t discovered it yet, 
I assure you. You’d better take somebody 
else to worship—somebody lower down and 
more human and attainable. You'll get lots 
more comfort out of it.’’ 

But Sheila Duncan shook her head. “I'll 
wait till I’m a senior, then,” she said, quietly, 

And again the nurses glanced at each other. 
It was such a pity—she would take the life too 
hard—that kind always did; she never could 
stand it in the world. She ought not to have 
come! What were her people thinking of to 


it from being the face of a dreamer. As she | let her? Fancy her scrubbing woodwork and 
leaned forward to question, some of the nurses | | scouring bedsteads, and facing all the endless 


glanced pityingly at each other. 
that she would never “do,” and they were 
Sorry. 


| 


They knew | fault-finding of tired and overworked head- 


nurses! No, assuredly she never could stand it. 
Yet somehow Sheila Duncan did stand it, 


“Who is the tall, strong one that I saw in | and however hard it was to her, no one could 


the office—the one who looks as if she knew 
how to love ’way down through her?” 
For a moment there was amazed silence, 


then a merry burst of exclamation and answer. | 


“Knows how to love! Girls, did you hear?” 
“Have you any trouble with your eyes, 
honey? Of course you can’t have, or you 
wouldn’t be here—but to love! Miss Jerrold!” 


“You may bless your happy fortune, my 
dear, if you never see her except once—to hear 
her say that you are accep’ 

“Girls, fancy it! Miss Duncan adoring— 
starting and trembling when the goddess enters 





make her complain. 

“T like it,” she always declared. “It is 
what I knew I should have to do when I chose 
it. I’m glad I came. If only I am accepted!” 

“Oh, you’ll be accepted all right,” the others 
assured her, although one, more brave, added: 

“But I wish you wouldn’t be,” and then 

“took it back’? when she saw the hurt look in 
Sheila’s eyes. 

“T wish she’d. be accepted, but I wish some- 
thing would call her home straight afterward,” 
she confided to her roommate. 

It was just at the end of her hours one day 





office and Miss Jerrold—and knew! 
When she reached the office Miss Jerrold 





‘‘A SILENT, LISTENING GROUP CROWDED THE DOORWAY.” 


was busy with one of her assistants, and 
Sheila had to wait. 


herself by a prosaic inventory of the contents 


of the room. There was not much in it—half | 
a dozen chairs, a cavernous desk, a case full of | 
reference books and two large tables laden | 
with lists and report-books for the different | 
Sheila counted over to herself the | 


wards. 
different kinds of lists that she knew must be 
there—drugs, surgical supplies, instruments 
needing to go to the repair shop, food and 
household and sewing supplies, and lists of 


nurses’ hours on duty,—these for each ward; | 


and notes for the food contractor, the head of 
the laundry, the housekeeper, the uniform- 
maker, the — 

“Now, Miss Duncan,” said Miss Jerrold’s | 
voice from the desk. 

Sheila started nervously. She had been so 
intent upon her self-imposed task that she had 
not noticed when the assistant left the room. 


She rose to go to the desk, but Miss Jerrold | 


motioned her toa chair. The superintendent’s 
steady eyes seemed to be reading the girl 
through. Sheila’s little white face looked 
back at her desperately. Suddenly the girl 
could stand the scrutiny and suspense no 
longer. 

“If I’ve got to go,” she cried, “just tell me 
quick! Don’t try to make it easy!” 

A flash of amusement lit Miss Jerrold’s eyes 
for a second—then they were grave and quiet 
again, and almost disapproving. Sheila did 
not guess that the disapproval was wholly 
official, and directed toward an oversensitive 
temperament. She scarcely could believe the 
words. 

“You have been accepted, Miss Duncan. 


She took the seat indicated | 
to her and looked about, trying to steady | 


Miss Jerrold’s duty to tell her,—it was only— 
only—because Miss Jerrold had seemed to 
be such impenetrable 
leagues away! She 
understood now what 
the girls had meant that 
first night when they 
laughed at her so. 

She hurried up to her 
room, thankful to meet 
no one on the way, and 





unspeakably grateful 
that her roommate was 
off on duty. Then 
Sheila Duncan, who 
had just climbed the 


first step of her ladder, 
and was entitled to 
wear a nurse’s uniform, 
dropped down on the 
bed and sobbed like a 
child. 

But she felt better 
after it. In an hour 
the reaction had set in, 
and she was swept by a 
wild tide of joy. She 
must do something to 
celebrate —she must. 
She opened a drawer 
and fingered doubtfully 
a package of notes 
signed, ““N. Roberts.’ 
There was a consider- 
able pile of such notes, 
for Sheila was a care- 
less little person. 
Should she celebrate by 
a gleeful, private bon- 
fire in contempt of all 
the N. Robertses in 
the world? Nonsense! 
That wouldn’t be any- 


thing! The joy must 
find voice! 

She slipped swiftly 
down to the house 
parlor; nobody hap- 
pened to be there just 
then, and the piano 
was waiting. Sheila 


| sat down to it and began to sing—anything, 
everything—it made no difference what—only 
to sing out the exultation that was in her. 

One of the nurses, passing the door, looked 
in and then stood in amazement. Others, 
nurses, probationers,—even one of the head 
nurses,—hurried softly up and a silent, listen- 
ing group crowded the doorway. Perhaps the 
very intentness of the audience made it touch 


Sheila’s consciousness the sooner, for she 
| turned suddenly with wide, startled eyes. 
| “I thought—I didn’t know any one —”’ she 


| faltered. 

But such of the girls as knew her crowded 
about her, laughing, petting, exclaiming, con- 
| gratulating. 
| “Sheila, why haven’t you ever sung for us 

| before ?”” 

“You’ve been accepted, Sheila Duncan, you 
‘have! You just sang it to all the world!” 
| “Was Miss Jerrold hard? Was she nice? 
| Did you ‘love’ her, Sheila ?”’ 
“Did she freeze you solid, poor little girl?’ 
| What are your chief faults? Come, ‘’fess,’ 
Miss Duncan! There’s no pretending you 
don’t know them, after an interview at the 
office!” 

“Girls, let’s celebrate Sheila’s victory — 
Sheila’s and the others who are left of the 
Light Brigade! Passthe wordaround. We'll 
meet here at eight o’clock.”’ 

The message travelled quickly to the remotest 
corners of the buildings, wherever a probationer 
| or a junior was on duty. One of the bravest 
girls obtained permission from Miss Osgood 
for candy and fruit. Somehow they managed 
to get hold of flowers, too, and the spread was 
not to be regarded lightly. By eight o’clock 
every girl who was off duty was there, and 
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nearly all the others had sent messages or notes. | interview, she looked down into the girl’s face. 
Miss Roberts was in the library that evening, | Then she began almost abruptly : 


but not even Miss Roberts could shadow the 


“Miss Duncan, I leave my room door open 


merriment, for the girls were warmed up to| always when you sing or play, for the pleasure 
the oecasion. They laughed and danced and_| of hearing you. No one who loves music as you 
joked and acted. Last of all they made Sheila | do should give it up for nursing. Your greatest 
sing. Nobody noticed that Miss Roberts ‘was | talent is of another sort. The temperament 
listening, her hand shielding her face, but the | which goes with a talent like that is not one that 


next morning in the office there was a word that | 
| You will be far happier in some other life, and I 


the girls would have given much to hear. 
“That little Miss Duncan,” Miss Roberts said, 
“she never ought to be here.” 


“T know that,” Miss Jerrold answered. “T | 
knew it yesterday when she came to learn her | 


fate. I was tempted then to tell her to go home; 


would make you happy or successful as a nurse. 


do not wish to keep you here. I want you to 
leave as soon as you can make the necessary 
arrangements.” 

Sheila sat as if stunned for a moment, but she 
wasn’t stunned; her eyes were darkening with 


but her record has been good, and her heart is | bitterness, and the sobs that were climbing into 


set on the work. It will mean much suffering 
for her, but she may pull through it, and if she 
does she will be stronger for it.’’ 
Miss Roberts shook her head. 
say that if you’d heard her sing.” 
Miss Jerrold looked up quickly. 
her sing,” she said. 


So Sheila was a nurse, and went to the) 
library one afternoon with the others who had | 
been accepted, to learn how to make her caps, | 
and went over to the uniform-maker to be meas- | 


ured, and fitted up her basket in the daintiest 


fashion, and bought her new text-books, and for ! 


a few weeks was as happy as she could be. 
Then she was put on night duty, and for a 
month few of the girls saw her, since she had to 
sleep all day. When she “came off” that duty 
they were shocked at the change in her—there 
was such a worn, almost haunted look about the 
little face. But she only laughed at their fears, 

“Tt’s the uncanniness of night,” she 
said, lightly. “I never knew before 
how horrible it could be. I'll be all 
right, now that I’ve come to the upper f 
world again.” Longh 4 

To her roommate she confessed: “It 
was the awfulness of being alone and watching 
for—that! 1worked—oh, you don’t know how 
I worked one night to keep a man alive till 
morning! I knew he wouldn’t live another day, 
but that made no difference. Anything so that 
I needn’t be alone when the change came. It 
seemed to me it would kill me if I were—as if 
somehow I should feel all my life that it was 
following me! There, I’m bothering you. I’ll 
be all right in a day or two—you just see. And 
I'll sing for you to-night, if you like.” 

It wasn’t even a day or two, it was only the 
next afternoon that she gleefully called one of 
the girls into her room. 

“T want you ‘for to admire and for to see’ 


these new decorations of mine,” she said. | 


‘‘Aren’t they charming and graceful and unique? 
And nobody, I’m sure, not evem N. Roberts 
herself, can say that they are inappropriate. 
How better can I profit by valuable advice than 
by keeping it continually before me?’’ 

The other girl looked, and then dropped down 
on the bed gasping and laughing. The whole 
mirror and the pictures on the wall on each side 
were elaborately draped with Miss Roberts’s 
notes pasted carefully together and turned 
writing side out. 

“Sheila Duncan!” the girl exclaimed, “you 
aren’t going to leave them so? And such yards 
of them! What will Miss Roberts say when 
she sees them ?”’ 

“That’s my only grief,” Sheila answered, 
regretfully, “that, and the sorrow that the 
festoon won’t quite reach to the gas fixture! 
I’ve tried and tried to think of any way to be 
here when Miss Roberts makés her next round 
of investigation, but [ can’t. If I could only 
look into her mind when she discovers them !”’ 

The other girl sat up, wiping her eyes. 

“Sheila Duncan, I never saw anybody like 
you! _ You tremble all over at things that the 
rest of us shake off like snowflakes, and then 
you go and do something that the boldest of us 
wouldn’t dream of!’ 

“Well, it keeps the balance, doesn’t it?” 
Sheila laughed. But already the sauciness had 
slipped from her face, and the old look crept 
back to it. She spoke almost fiercely. 

“IT wish you girls wouldn’t keep hinting and 
hinting! I want to bea nurse—I’ve wanted to 
be one all my life, and I’m not going to give up 
because some things are hard—I am not! I 
don’t want to have a nice, soft, easy life, when 
people are suffering all about me! I want to be 
of some use in the world. I want to help!’ 

And the other girl, hushed by her vehemence, 
could only say softly, ““Yes, dear, I know.”’ 

That was at three o’clock. An hour later 
Sheila was summoned to the office. She went 
wondering, hardly frightened this time. How 
could she be, when the head nurse had actually 
commended her that morning? Then a startled 
thought whitened her lips. If it should be night 
duty again! And the long, dark corridor, the 
silence and the shadows came to mind. But it 
couldn’t be so soon; they never did that. 
Thoroughly at a loss, but not a little curious, 
elated even at the prospect of an interview with 
Miss Jerrold, Sheila presented herself at the 
door. 

Miss Jerrold was alone, her fingers resting on 
a pile of reports, but her eyes looking thought- 
fully out across the green campus. She turned 
and smiled when Sheila entered, and then, to the 
girl’s surprise, rose and closed the door and drew 
a chair close to her own. 

For a moment, as she had done at the other 


“You wouldn’t | 


“T will hear | to make a living by an ornament! 





her throat were angry and rebellious. 

‘“Haven’t I done well?” she cried, passion- 
ately. “You can’t send me away—you can’t! 
I don’t care if I do love music! I love nursing 
better. I don’t want merely to amuse people— 
I want to 
help in the world! I haven’t failed, have 1?” a 
quick suspicion stinging her. “It isn’t that you 
are taking this way to tell me?’ 

In her pain the girl forgot entirely that she 
was speaking to the superintendent; and the 
superintendent did not remind her. 

“You haven't failed,” she answered, quietly ; 
“put that from your 
mind at once. Your 
work has been con- 
scientious and careful 
always, and has aver- 
aged well; but you have 
been proving to others, 
and I think when you 
will acknowledge it, to 
yourself, that you are 
not fitted for nursing. 
You take things too 
hard,—you can’t throw 
them off when you leave 
the ward behind you,— 
and so it takes too much 
out of your life. It is 
true that you might go 
on and graduate, and 
ae work for some years. 

_ Then either one of two 

¥ nN things would happen. 
You would break down 
entirely, or you would 
have hardened yourself 
ie to meet the work, and 

HE WAS reste cepagenniems ‘in the hardening would 

: have lost much that 
belonged to you, much of the tenderness and 
sweetness and sympathy that draw people to 
you now, much in yourself and in your life that 
God meant you to have. : 

“You say that you want to help. Would God 
have made music if He did not want it in the 
world? Don’t you know that it—in its time 
and place—helps exactly as much as the 
surgeon’s knife? There was one week 
while you were on night duty that I was ill. 

Do you know what I longed for all the time? 
To hear your voice as I used to hear it when 
you first came here.” 

Sheila looked up then with a quick breath, 
and her eyes filled with tears. “If I’d only 
known!’’ she cried. 

But the superintendent’s smile brought the 

remembrance even before her words. “If 
you had known, it would have made no 
difference. You were on duty. You were 
not free to use the great gift that had been 
put into your hands, one certainly for which 
you will have to give an account some day. 
Do you understand now what [mean? And 
if the longing to help is really the wish of 
your heart and not a passing mood, do you 
not see how beautiful and gracious a ministry 
to the ill and suffering is in your power? 

“Now, Miss Duncan, you said a few 
minutes ago that I could not send you away. 
I can,—of course you know that,—but I am 
not going to, because I believe that you are 
going to be great and strong enough to 
make the wise choice for yourself. Am I 
right ?” 

For one minute, two, three, Sheila sat 
silent. Even the superintendent, with all 
her knowledge of human nature, did not 
guess the depth of the girl’s struggle. Then she 
did what it is safe to say no nurse ever had done 
in that office before. 

“If I am to be sent away,” she said, slowly, 
“T am going to tell you the truth. I shall go not 
for any of the reasons you have given. I ought 
to, 1 suppose. Maybe I should have later, but I 
shouldn’t yet. Iam going now just—because I 
love you, Miss Jerrold!” and suddenly—for they 
were both standing then—Sheila put her two hot 
little hands about the superintendent’s neck and 
reached up and kissed her. 

She wondered even as she was doing it what 
would happen next, and how ever she should get 
out of the room after it. What did happen next 
was that she found herself standing with the 
superintendent’s firm hands holding her excived 
ones in a strong, heartening grasp, and the 
superintendent’s voice in her ears. 

“Thank you, dear,’ Miss Jerrold was saying. 
“IT knew that you could be trusted, and I am 
sure the time will come when you will admit 
that you were wise to go. You will let me hear 
from you once in a while, will you not? I shall 
















be interested always. And whenever you are 
in the city, as I hope you will be often, will you 
come and sing for me?’’ 

Out in the corridor Sheila stopped to catch her 
breath. 

“You’re going to be bravé, Sheila, you are!” 
she commanded herself. ‘You’re going to take 
your orders still from the superintendent, and 
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not ery because they’re hard ones. You're 
going to do what she expects you to do, anil 
you’re going to grow glad over it. Do you 
hear?’”’ And then she added with a laugh that 
trembled a little, although she tried hard to 
make it steady, “I suppose, Sheila Duncan, 
you’ve had what the girls would call an experi 
ence, if they only knew.” 
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- HATEVER is, is right.” 
A California boy wrote me recently 
that his debating club had decided 
to discuss this proposition, and asked whether 
it could be deemed a good and proper subject for 
debate. 

His letter waked recollections of times when I 
was a student, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, at the Norwell Institute, an old New Eng- 
land academy. The boys there were keenly 
interested in their debating society, and in 
many ways derived much benefit from it. Our 
forensic contests not only gave us practice in 
public speaking, but impelled us to look up all 
available facts bearing on the questions to be 
debated, and to be clear, accurate and forcible in 
statement. 

Some of the questions which we then argued 
recur to my mind. They ranged widely over 
history and politics, and it is impossible that boys 
of our age could have possessed any adequate 
comprehension of the great themes which we 
debated; but our minds were then troubled by 
no doubts of our knowledge or ability. We 
boldly grappled with the most august problems. 
These were, for convenience, generally presented 
in the form of an affirmative or negative resolu- 
tion, as, for example: 

Resolved, that human slavery is a greater evil 
than war. 

Resolved, that Washington was a greater 
general than Napoleon. 

Resolved, that Daniel Webster was a g 
statesman than William Pitt. : 

Resolved, that a limited monarchy is a better 
form of government than a republic. 

Resolved, that whatever is, is right. - 

My story concerns this last proposition, and 
tells the odd, and what I now think was really 
an unfair manner in which, on the second evening 
of the debate, the negative won a victory. 

The writer, and another youth whom I will 
here call Win, had the negative, and attempted 





‘* WIN EXHIBITED THE CARTOON.”’ 


to show, in support of it, that a great deal takes 
place in this world which is wrong. 

The question is indeed a large one. Fate, 
philosophy, religion and Christian resignation 
are all involved in it; and although we did not 
realize it then, to settle it was to solve the whole 
great problem of good and evil. 

We tried to show from the Bible that there is 
a spirit of evil abroad in the world, Scripturally 
known as Satan; and that his works are never 
right. We cited also many horrible incidents in 
war and in the criminal history of mankind, and 
appealed to the common sense of our auditors 
to say whether these enormities were right or 
wrong. In fact, in our eagerness we went a 
little too far, and came near urging that whatever 
is, is wrong! 

We had opposed to us the brightest, most 
talented boy at the academy, a young fellow 
named Otis. He was a natiral orator, one of 
those persons who can talk fluently on almost 
any subject, and who are not in the least 
embarrassed while speaking in public. He 


possessed a jolly, magnetic manner; he was: 








very good-looking, and he always contrived {: 
begin with a joke, or an apt little story, and thu 
gain the good-will of his audience. Ttlien in : 
lively, yet deferential way, he would present hi 
arguments. His speeches were always high! 
effective. , 

At the academy Otis was personally popular, 
particularly with the young ladies; for althoug! 
impetuous and easily excited, he had a merry 
heart, agreeable manners and much assurance. 

The belle of the school was then a young lad) 
whom I will call Miss Hermia, since her reall) 
classic beauty deserves the classic name; an 
with Miss Hermia, Otis was a prime favorit: 
In fact, Otis was very visibly devoted to her, 
although she seemed to regard him in a calme: 
way. He had for two or three terms made it a 
point to escort her to lyceums and all the othe: 
evening gatherings of the students. 

Win, my fellow-debater on the negative side, 
had been an aspirant for Miss Hermia’s favor, 
but though he had received less encouragement 
lately, he bore his ill fortune gracefully, and 
cherished no malice. It was known, however, 
that Otis was a bit jealous of him; in fact, Otis 
was of so mercurial a temper as to be disturbed 
whenever Hermia appeared to consider the atten- 
tions of other youths not altogether unwelcome. 
She and Otis were said to have had some 
spirited ‘tiffs’ already on the subject of such 
attentions. 

It was the custom in our debates for the 
negative to open the question. Win and the first 
debater on the affirmative side, and I had made 
our arguments; Otis had reserved his fire for the 
closing speech. When at length he arose, every 
eye was upon him; and we knew from his easy 
smile and his confident manner, that he expected 
to carry all before him. 

He began somewhat jocosely and condescend- 
ingly by referring to Win and myself as two 
well-meaning youths-who had been trying to 
convince an intelligent audience that the Creator 

of the world had made a mistake! He 
congratulated us on our remarkable sagacity. 
He said that after thousands of years it 
was certainly very important, if true, to 
learn that the universe was out of order. For 
his own part, he was particularly proud to 
know that this primeval blunder had been 
discovered and exposed by two Norwell 
Institute boys! Newton’s discovery of the 
law of gravitation was as nothing, he 
declared, in comparison with the tremendous 
fact just announced by Win and myself! 

Otis continued in this strain for some 
moments more; he begged our permission to 
bow very low and do us homage—and he 
bowed very low indeed. He also advised the 
audience to bow to us—to the great amuse- 
ment of every one. 

Then suddenly he changed his manner. 
He dropped all his ironic intonations, and 
let his voice become grave and earnest. A 
solemn reverence appeared to possess him. 
The laughter ceased instantly. One might 
have heard the traditional pin drop, so still 
did the house grow. 

“When the highest, most sacred themes 
that can engage the attention of the human 
mind are under discussion,” he said, and I 
think I quote his opening words exactly, 
“it behooves us to put aside everything like 
levity, and consider them solemnly. Every 
one admits—every one except the atheist and 

the infidel—that the universe was made by an 
omnipotent and an omniscient Creator, an 
august Being Who is all-wise from eternity, and 
all-powerful, and Who orders all parts of His 
great plan so that they shall work together for 
the success of the whole. Is it probable, is it 
supposable, even, that He has made mistakes, 
that any part of His great work is evil or 
wrong? It is incredible! Nay, it is worse than 
incredible ; it is impious to think it! 

“Certain things, I freely admit, seem to us 
wrong. But I boldly contend that that is due to 
our own ignorance, weakness and imperfection. 
If we were far-seeing or strong of mind enough 
to perceive the entire plan of the Creator, we 
should see that all is right and rightly ordained, 
from eternity. To doubt it, indeed, is atheism. 
Our faith in Deity must be above such foolish 
doubts. Such doubts are born of our own 
weakness and folly. Our faith in God must be 
of a loftier type. 

“A very beautiful practical lesson for the 
conduct of our daily lives may be drawn from 
this faith in the perfection of the Creator’s 
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plan,” Otis continued, impressively, in a slightly 
lowered, more familiar tone. “It is the lesson 
of Christian patience and fortitude under all the 
trials and mishaps of life. Whatever is, is right. 
It is, therefore, the part of wisdom to bear the 
accidents and the troubles of life, and even 
the spite and the hatred of our fellow-men, with 
patience and forbearance ; to meet adversity, and 
even disaster, with the calm smile of a superior 
faith; to say in those fine words of the New 
Testament, ‘Let not your hearts be troubled.’ 
We are ever to do our best in the world, and 
having done so, to be resigned to the outcome in 
full, rich faith that all is right.” 

The above is but the merest outline of Otis’s 
argument. He succeeded in making a very 
impressive speech, which won the audience to 
his side. The vote, when taken, stood twenty- 
seven to seventeen for the affirmative. 

Win and myself were much disappointed, not 
to say disgusted, for we deemed Otis’s argument 
specious, and although adroit, personally offensive 
and unfair. The principal of the academy, too, 
who presided for us that evening, was not well 
satisfied with the result, and favored debating 
the same question again a week later; Win had 
risen to ask for a continuation of the argument. 

The girls at the academy maintained a society 
paper, which was read weekly ; and after recess, 
while the reading of the paper was going on, 
Win and I privately took counsel together as to 
how we could meet and break the force of Otis’s 
argument on the next Saturday evening. We 
felt morally certain that a great many things 
oceur which are not right. We were smarting 
under Otis’s sarcasm, and we knew that he 
hardly practised the patience and the resignation 
which he preached. Still it was difficult to 
controvert his argument without seeming irrev- 
erence. 

“It’s of no use,’”’ Win whispered tome. “Ote 
is a general favorite. Our only way is to show 
him up to the audience somehow. Show that he 
doesn’t believe what he says, and does not prac- 
tise what he preaches! It would be fair retaliation 
for his gibing us personally.” 

“Yes, but how?” I said. “Whatever he says 
is aecepted.”’ 

Win looked thoughtful and knit his brows. 
“What do you think of this?” he whispered, at 
length. ‘“‘As soon as the meeting adjourns, you 
rush over to Ote and get him into a discussion. 
Tell him his whole argument is contrary to the 
Bible and to common sense. Take his attention. 
Say anything. You know how excitable he is. 
Keep him at it five minutes if you can—and I'll 
see what I can do for our side. I’ve a plan. 
If it works, there’ll be some fun!’ 

Accordingly, as soon as the motion to adjourn 
prevailed and the audience rose to go away, I 
literally rushed at Otis, and declared that his 
talk was an insult to human reason. 

Otis promptly hurled back the imputation, 
and a lively argument began. The principal and 
fifteen or twenty of the boys gathered about us 
at the table, to listen and laugh. Meanwhile 
Win elbowed his way through the departing 
audience to the anteroom, and got his hat and 
coat. In the hall, at the door of the girls’ 
cloak-room, he saw Miss Hermia, presumably 
waiting for Otis, and not quite pleased, probably, 
that he still preferred noisy forensics to the 
pleasures of the homeward walk with her. 

“Good evening, Miss Hermia,” said the wily 
Win, approaching her. “I can’t see what there 
is in this discussion to make one wish to con- 
tinue in it all night! May I have the pleasure 
of escorting you home?” 

She amiably replied in the affirmative, and 
they went away. 

Soon afterward Otis, as if suddenly recollecting 
something important, abruptly ceased arguing 
and hastened to the anteroom. He seized his 
hat and ran to the door of the girls’ cloak-room. 
No one there! At least, no one for whom he 
was looking. He rushed hurriedly down-stairs 
to the lower hall and to the outer door. No one 
there! As if not trusting the evidence of his own 
senses, he ran back up-stairs. Then, convinced 
that the young woman had departed, he went 
hurriedly down again, and ran along the street 
in the direction of her house. He soon over- 
took Win and the young lady, who were evidently 
enjoying their walk. 

Now Otis was excitable. He uttered an 
exclamation. Strong gentlemanly instincts alone 
prevented him from making a scene. His vaunted 
patience under the troubles of life had forsaken 


him. It did not even occur to him that whatever | 


is, is right! He felt it to be all terribly wrong! 
He = at a distance—in a woful state of 
mind. 

When Win had bidden Miss Hermia good 
night and was on his way back, Otis met him. 
But for the fact that Win was the larger and 
stronger, as well as the more cool-headed, there 
might have been a personal affray. 

“Why, Otis, how’s this?”” Win asked, mildly. 
“Whatever is, is right, isn’t it? Be resigned— 
even if Miss Hermia doesn’t care for. your 
company 1 

“I'll get even with you for this!’ shouted 
Otis, for all reply. 

j With difficulty Win prevented an altercation. 

Better go home, Otis; sleep on it, and cultivate 
resignation. Everything in the world is all right, 
you know.” 

But sleep was not for Otis. After leaving 
Win he actually went to Miss Hermia’s house, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


at that unseasonable hour, to explain matters to | room, with disheveled locks, wildly brandishing | badly off as the humblest trooper, and minded it 
her, but being met at the door by her father, who | his arms, crying out, ‘‘I can’t stand it!” 


somewhat brusquely asked him his business, and 
being unprovided with a satisfactory reply, he 
was again advised to go home to bed. 

At about midnight he went to his room, but 
not to bed. His landlady indignantly reported 
that he walked the floor all night, and kept her 
awake with his frequent and vehement exclatna- 


tions! In truth, he could not make his being 
supplanted look “right!’”’ It was all as wrong 
as wrong could be! 


Win and I gathered these facts the next 
day. Then we got one of the girls who was an 
expert in crayon-drawing to make five cartoons 
on large sheets of cardboard, representing Otis 
in his various violent moods on that woful 
night. 

At the lyceum on the next Saturday evening 
we presented these as a running accompaniment 
to the story which Win told, very graphically, 
and which he called, ““Theory and Practice.” 

The audience was on the broad grin at the 
outset,..for the story had become pretty well 
known. After a humorous introduction, Win 
exhibited the cartoons with appropriate com- 
ments. 

The first one represented Otis rushing along 
the sidewalk up Main Street, overtaking Win and 
Miss Hermia. “You will here see,” said Win, 
“that our Norwell apostle of fate, resignation 
and patience is not quite as patient as he might 
be. He cannot quite believ- at whatever is, is 
right!” 

The second one showed Otis shaking his fist in 
Win’s face and saying, “I’ll get even with you 
for this!’ 

The third portrayed Otis interviewing the 
girl’s father at eleven o’clock, and was entitled, 
“Still Unresigned.” 

Tn the fourth, Otis was walking the floor of his 











In the fifth, Otis, the very figure of despair, 


was contemplating a huge razor, clearly with | 


The people laughed until they cried. Otis had | 
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less. There we met the spruce command of 
General Terry, and Terry himself, in handsome 
uniform, the picture of the gentleman and soldier, 


|some intention of suicide, and muttering, | came over to our bivouac to call on Crook. | 
“Whatever is, may be right, but this is different !”’ | 


was drying my buckskins at a fire as he 
approached, and stepped forward to salute him. 
“Where shall I find General Crook ?’” 
































said he. 

For a moment I could not answer. 
Then an old trooper grinned and nodded 
toward the river, and there, squatted on 
a rock, well out in the stream, stripped 
to the waist and scrubbing away at his 
shirt, was our general, and Terry was 
too much of a gentleman even to look 
amused at the sight. 


His ‘‘ War-Horse’’ was a Mule. 


Other generals, even on the frontier, 
rode handsome horses with appropriate 
equipments, and in some precision of 
dress. Crook preferred a mule, and 
lounged along, tireless, from dawn to 
darkness ; but he wanted a quick walker 
always, and to insure a fast pace he 
would cut a big switch every morning as 
the march began, whittle off the twigs, 
and use it to belabor his mount as often 
as the animal, discovering that his rider 
was lost in thought, deemed it safe to 








GENERAL CROOK. 


obtained some inkling of what was coming, and | 
did not show himself. His associate on the | 
affirmative failed utterly to stem the tide of | 
hilarity ; and the vote that night stood thirty-five 
to nine that some things do happen in this strange 
world of ours which no fellow can be expected to 
believe wholly right. 


— 
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AJOR - GENERAL 

George Crook of the 

United States Army, 

who died in 1890, was probably 

the most unostentatious of our 

great soldiers, and had fought 

in more pitched battles than 
any of them. 

As a judge of Indian char- 
acter no man in the army was 
his superior, nor had we an officer more univer- 
sally known to the Indians and trusted by them. 
Except the Kiowas and Comanches of the 
southeastern plains, he knew them all. His 
early years as a lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry 
were spent among the tribes of Oregon and 
upper California. The Pitt River Indians sent 
an arrow through him in one fight, but his mar- 
vellous constitution enabled him to be out in 
time for another battle within a month. 


Subduing the Apaches. 


Crook lived in the open air, shooting, fishing, 
hunting in the mountains, often going all by 
himself for days through the wilderness, and 
living on the game that he shot. Long before 
the outbreak of the Civil War he was famous as 
a grizzly-bear hunter, and the moment the war 
was over, when most officers were glad to take a 
rest, he sought and obtained immediate service 
in the wilds of Idaho. 

He had commanded the Eighth Corps under 
his old roommate at West Point, Sheridan, during 
the Shenandoah campaign of 1864, and held the 
rank of Major-General of Volunteers, but con- 
tentedly returned to the regular infantry as a 
major, and resumed his old work, studying 
Indian character and habits, hunting with 
the “friendlies” and hunting down the “hos- 
tiles.” 

One tribe on the Pacific coast had long proved 
too much for any general sent against them—the 
Apaches of Arizona. Crook had whipped every 
band in his neighborhood, and at last, in 1871, 
the government sent him to command .-in Arizona, 
although he was then only a lieutenant-colonel. 
He took the field in person, which his prede- 
cessors had not done. He taught his young 
officers methods they never dreamed of. In 
rough hunting-shirt and moccasins, he led the 
way, afoot, through the cafions and mountains, 
and in two years the Apaches were utterly 
crushed and cowed, and over the heads of all 
the colonels in the army Crook was made a 
general. 

In 1876 came the great war against the Sioux 
and their allies, the hardest Indian campaign, 
probably, every fought, and the government sent 
three columns into the field, with Crook at the 
head of the largest. A year or so later he had 
to go back to Arizona, for certain of the A paches, 
taking advantage of his successors in that 
department, had reopened vigorous war. 

All the time, until promoted major-general and 
sent to Chicago to command the military division 
of the Missouri, and as often as possible even 
then, he would spend days and weeks hunting 
big game, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
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‘of a game with careless or forgetful 








a few chosen companions. He was never 
so thoroughly at home as when afield. 
Young officers fresh from West Point 
looked at him in wonderment. Instead of a some- 
what unapproachable dignitary, in precise uni- 
form and epaulets and embroidered sash and belt, 
they were welcomed by a cordial hand-clasp 
from a tall, bushy-bearded man, with twinkling 
gray-blue eyes, in an old slouch felt 
hat, flannel shirt, rough canvas shooting- 
coat and trousers and common soldiers’ 
boots. 
Generally his beard-was tied up with 
string or red tape—the only use he had 
for that usual military indispensable. 
He sat at camp-fire or in the simply 
furnished parlor of his army home, % 
listening to the chat about him, rarely 
speaking, and assiduously playing soli- 
taire with a pack of cards produced 
from an inner pocket. He could play a 
capital hand at whist, but fought shy 


players. He heard everything that was 
said and saw everything going on about 
him, but seldom gave a sign. 

From the so-called pleasures of socie- 
ty, dinners, dances and receptions, he shrank in 
dismay. He ate only the simplest food. He 
never smoked. He hated wine. He wouldn’t 
touch spirits; he marvelled that any man should. | 
“It spoils his shooting,’ said he; and our general 
was a capital shot. He could foot it through an 
old-fashioned quadrille or Virginia reel, but 
nothing else, and would always get away on 
social occasions into the first obscure corner he 
could find, and then out would come the old 
pack of cards. 


Doing His Own Washing. 


He rarely read anything but nature’s books, 
although he had a mathematical gift and not only 
stood well in scientific studies at the Point, as 
did Grant, but he helped along his unmathe- 
matical roommate, Sheridan. Writing was 
something Crook abhorred. He could hardly 
decipher one of his own pages, and his letters 
and despatches, like those of old “Rough and 
Ready,’’—Gen. Zachary Taylor,—were generally 
penned by some brilliant staff officer. 

Children he loved and treated with a shy 
tenderness that was sweet to see, but he had 
none of his own. His wife was a Maryland girl 
who won his heart during the war days, while 
her brother and other enterprising “‘rebs’’ made 
way with his body, capturing him by a daring 
night raid into Cumberland. 

Like Grant, he was simplicity itself in speech, 
rarely lifting up his voice, and only once did I | 
ever hear him speak an impatient word or one | 
that faintly resembled an expletive, but that was | 
in the thick of the Sioux campaign of 1876, and | 
when he had much to try him. 

We had to eat our horses that year to keep 
alive. We had no tents, and hardly a change of 
underwear could be found in the whole column. 
We were wet, bedraggled and dirty when we | 
reached the Yellowstone, but the general was as | 
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dawdle. Little by little the switch 
would wear away to a stump, and the 
general, finally discovering this, would then use 
it like a gimlet, screwing it into the flank or 
back of his indignant mule. 

If we camped early in the afternoon, although 
we might have marched since three in fhe 
morning, he would take his gun and go striding 
off into the timber instead of seeking the rest 
which one would think he would have found 
most welcome. Nothing seemed to tire him, 
unless it was listening to foolish talk. 

The Indians called him the “Gray Fox.” The 
soldiers had their pet names, but we, his officers, 
who followed him all over the West, from the 
Mexican border to the upper Yellowstone, spoke 
of him always as “the general,’ our general. 
That meant, of course, Crook, the simplest soldier 
I ever knew. In all the years it was my fortune 


| toserve under him in Arizona, Wyoming, Dakota, 


Montana, or at his headquarters in Omaha or 
Chicago, I never saw him in the uniform of his 
rank until he lay dead in his coffin, his guard of 
honor grouped about him. 


~<-o-—____—_ 

Tom’s Mistake. 

N the station platform two 
men stood waiting for 
their train. Another man, 
with a pick and shovel 
on his shoulder, was 
passing, on his way to 
work. 

He was not more than 
’ fifty or fifty-five years old, but his 
gait was stiff and labored, and 
there was a pronounced stoop in 
the figure. His overalls, once 
brown, were lime-bleached and faded to a 
. soft “old rose,” and bagged dejectedly at 

the knees. The face under the weather- 
beaten cap was stolid and listless. 

As he clumped along in his heavy cowhide 
boots, he apparently embodied that most per- 
sistent and most pathetic figure which medizeval 
Europe called the serf, and more modern Europe 
calls the peasant, and the census enumerator of 





MUST USE HEAD AS WELL 
AS HANDS. 


free America to-day sets down as “unskilled 
labor.” 

As he crossed the track, the elder of the two 
men on the platform pointed him out to his 
companion. 

“That manand I,” he said, “‘were schoolmates. 
He was not dull at his books, and ought to have 
made a better condition for himself in life.” 

“What’s the matter with him? Does he 
drink?” asked the younger man. 

“No. Nothing of that kind has hindered him, 
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When he was about fifteen years old he was 
offered a dollar a day to dig on a cellar. This 
seemed large wages to him, and he left school 
and took the job. He was proud of his size 
and strength, and this offer made him feel so 
independent that he rather looked down on the 
rest of us boys. He never went back to school. 
He found work to do that required no skill or 
teckinical knowledge, only muscle used under an 
overseer’s direction, and he kept at it. 

“T remember Judge Haines, one of the school 
committee, met Tom—his name is Tom Mahan 
—and said to him, ‘My boy, you’re making a 
mistake and doing a foolish thing. If you must 
work, why don’t you learn a trade?’ 

«I'd have to give my time for three or four 
years for nothing. What would be the use of 
that? I’m as strong asa man, and I’m getting 
man’s wages now,’ said Tom. 

“ ‘Strong ?’ said the judge. ‘Are you as strong 
as one of my horses? They work for their keep, 
but I have to pay the man that drives them thirty 
dollars a month besides his keep; and the man 
who shoes them gets three dollars a day. If 
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F Sissy’s life for the next ten or twelve 
years I have little to relate. She lived 
with Euphemia and Canaan at the old 
Lovejoy farm, while Thad and I went through 
that transition age in which boys pay little 
attention to children. When Dassa, as I will 
now call her, was eight years old, we had both 
left home, Thad to become a locomotive engineer, 
and I to attend school in another part of the 
country. Our former chum, the Elder, had gone 
his ways. We heard but little from him, and 

that little was not always creditable. 

The old Elder and his wife were now 
living comfortably. Rufus often sent them 
money, and there was still a tender spot 
for Dassa in his roving heart. Time and 
again he sent money to Euphemia for the 
child; but Euphemia always carried it to 
Mrs. Dudley, who blossomed in silks and 
furs. At Christmas the Elder nearly 
always sent a box of candy and toys for 
Dassa. 

At the school at the Corners, Dassa was 
chiefly remarkable as the girl who always 
kissed the teachers and shed tears at sight 
of a caterpillar. The rude boys were 
accustomed to bring caterpillars on pur- 
pose to “see Dassa ery.” Something in 
the looks of the poor, hairy, little crawling 
thing set the girl’s tears flowing; or, as 
the urchins expressed it, ‘‘she would boo- 
hoo right out,’ and then run away to 
escape their laughter and derision. 

It was also said of her in her childhood 
that she always waked from sleep with a 
broad smile, or langhing. Euphemia used 
sometimes to wake her, when women called 
at the house, simply to let them see her 
laugh; and then they would go away 
laughing themselves. 

Neither Euphemia nor Canaan ever 
corrected her for anything she did—per- 
haps there was little to correct. She made 
pets of all the creatures on the farm, even 
the pigs. She named the cows and their 
calves, and was interested in all their 
troubles. She was mother to all the stray 
chickens and kittens and lambs. She whispered 
in the ears of the oxen, and convinced them that 
she had a perfect right to ride on their backs. 
Even frisky colts never kicked at her. 

She rode to mill and to market with Canaan, 
and into the field in the ox-cart, and to the wood- 
lot for wood on the ox-sled. Generally one of 
her hands was tucked in his; sometimes a small 
arm tried hard to get round his neck. Canaan, 
people remarked, “looked happy;” they said 
that he was getting to be “quite a decent man,” 
and that it was “a sight’ to see him and Dassa 
riding home from the Corners, eating peanuts 
together. But for a long time people refused to 
believe the report that he had given a certain 
poor family ten bushels of potatoes and five of 
corn—and indeed it proved to be but five bushels 
of each. No doubt the ten or twelve years that 
Dassa lived with Euphemia and Canaan Lovejoy 
were quite the happiest in their lives. 

At the age of thirteen she was unusually good- 
looking; her hair had retained its pale golden 
tint, her large eyes were deep blue, her joyous 
childishness had given place to a more thoughtful 
mein, and she had outgrown her slight lisp and 
stammer. Compassion was still her predominat- 
ing trait. Euphemia and her brother were obliged 
to use the greatest secrecy when a cow, a sheep, 
a lamb or calf was sold, or even a chicken was 
to be killed. If Dassa knew, she would grieve 
for days. At the annual slaughter of poultry 
and pigs, near Thanksgiving, the Lovejoys were 
obliged to coax her away on a visit to a relative. 

In October in her thirteenth year she made 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


strength counts for so much, I wonder the horses 
don’t strike and look for a job laying brick or 
carpentering.’ 

“But Tom thought the judge was only joking 
with him. He couldn’t see why he should give 
his time to learn a trade or some profitable 
business, and work for nothing, as he said, when 
he could work for wages, and so he went his own 
way.” 

“There are thousands like him,’ said the other 
man. “They never learn to do any special kind 
of business, and never seem to realize that the 
reason the trained blacksmith or the skilled 
carpenter or the salesman gets higher wages 
than they do, is because he has given time to 
learning to use his head, as well as his feet and 
hands. 

“If boys would only keep the important fact 


in mind, that muscle—mere physical strength— | poor things 
is always one of the cheapest things in the labor 
market, and that so far as price is concerned it 
matters little whether a man furnishes it or a 
horse, there would be fewer men to be classed as 
‘unskilled labor.’ ” 















CHAPTER FIVE. 
herself notorious throughout the county by her 
impulsive behavior on the second day of the 
Agricultural Fair, whither she had gone with 
the Lovejoys. 

At o'clock that morning there was a 
dra for oxen, when fine draft cattle 
were ” for a prize to be given to the 






owners of the beasts that should draw the 
heaviest load of stones the farthest in five 
minutes on a stone-boat, or “drag.” 

At least three thousand spectators saw the 


‘OH, DON'T BEAT THEM so! 


“ox-pulling.”” One teamster, with a yoke of 
large black oxen, drew the huge load of split 
stone about thirty feet; then his time having 
expired, another hooked on his yoke of fine, 
large, grizzly Durham steers. Their driver was 
a@ young man, confident in manner, and with a 
face so flushed as to suggest that he had been 
drinking. First, he rapped his oxen sharply on 
their knees with his oak goad; then, swinging it 
energetically over their backs, and touching the 
off one with the long brad, he shouted, “Haw, 
Bright! Come up, Broad!’’ 

The oxen “came up” resolutely, and for some 
moments pulled together with all their strength, 
but the bottom of the drag was grounded on the 
sand; they could not move it. Somewhat mor- 
tified, their owner rapped them harder and 
yelled louder to them to “come up,” applying 
the brad till the blood came. Still the hard- 
grounded drag did not move, and the boys in the 
crowd began to laugh and chaff the teamster. 

A wiser man would have taken his team off, 
but this flushed and excited fellow, exclaiming 
that his oxen had “got to draw that drag!’’ still 
prodded and yelled. But now the steers were 
discouraged. Twice they swung around and 
balked without trying to pull. Ashamed and 
enraged at their insubordination, the teamster 
began beating them savagely. 

His actions roused various feelings among the 
people. Some exclaimed, “Don’t do that!” 
Others, “Don’t bother the man! They are his 
own oxen!” 

And still the blows fell hot and heavy, until a 
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girl in a white gown suddenly ran forward, and 
clutching the angry man’s arm, cried entreat- 
ingly, “Oh, don’t beat them so! I can’t bear it! 
Oh, please, please, please don’t!’ 

The girl was Dassa. Euphemia, in her efforts 
to hold her back, had been drawn several steps 
forward into the open space; and a murmur of 
curiosity rose from the crowd. 

Now if anything will make an angry man 
angrier, it is to be flown at by girl or woman in 
such a fashion, publicly. 

“Get away, you!”’ shouted the fellow, roughly. 
“Get away from me!’ He pushed her back 
violently, and again swung the goad. 

But Dassa ran past him to the oxen, the tears 
streaming from her eyes. “Oh, you sha’n’t 
strike them so!” she cried. “They can’t pull 
it! Don’t you see they can’t pull it? Oh, you 
tos 

It is a wonder she was not trampled on, or 
struck by the horns of the cattle. She was 
actually trying to protect the great nigh ox by 
putting her arms up about his head. 

“Get away, will you?” vociferated the owner 
of the cattle. “Get away, or —” 

But another man, who knew the teamster, 
stepped forward and interposed. “Ob, don’t 
hurt the girl, Sam!’ he said, soothingly. “And 
hadn’t you better let me take the stick ?” 

The angry owner of the oxen threw his goad 
on the ground. “A pretty time o’ day when a 
man can’t team his own cattle!” he exclaimed, 
and strode away. 

By this time Canaan and Euphemia had come 
forward, and they drew Dassa back from her all 
too conspicuous position. Of course opinions 
differed as to what she had done. 

“If that was my daughter, I’d take her home 
and shut her up!” one old farmer exclaimed. 
But another said, “She’s right. *T was too bad!’ 
and another, “That’s a good girl! ’Twasa 
shame!’ 

Some of the shallower sort laughed and joked 
about the incident, and made fun of Dassa; but 
afterward the general impression was that a 
useful lesson had been given. The managers of 
the fair did not announce a drawing-match for 
the next year. 

Before three years had passed, however, Dassa 
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a voice, and gave directions in so mild and inof. 
fensive a manner, that five of the large boys 
were emboldened to loiter out-of-doors in the 
afternoon. When at length they entered the 
room, they discovered suddenly that a soft voice 
does not invariably accompany soft muscles. Ip 
less than a minute three desks were broken, the 
stove was upset, and five boys were severely 
whipped. 

The next morning two fathers of chastised 
boys, intending to take the master to task. 
arrived less than two minutes after the schoo! 
had been called to order, and entered the roon) 
without a proper regard for the dignity of the 
place. In the softest, mildest tones, Hood 
invited them to be seated and wait until the 
Scriptures were read. Instead of complying 
with this proper request, they began to bluster, 
and were both thrown out-of-doors with a 
celerity that astonished them. 

No more “delegates” appeared on that day, or 
on the next; but on the fourth day Master Hood 
encountered opposition of quite a different kind. 

To tell the truth, the young pedagogue was 
much too free with his muscle. He took pleasure 
in inflicting corporal punishment, which should 
never be given until other measures have failed. 
He had apparently resolved to rule by terror. 

At half past eleven that forenoon Pierre 
Rancier, a boy ten years old, who occupied a 
seat directly in front of Dassa Lovejoy, was 
detected by Master Hood in the act of munching 
an apple behind his book. The boy was hungry, 
and the smell of the apple had tempted him to 
take a sly bite. Dassa had given it to him in 
the morning. 

“Rancier!”’ cried Master Hood. 
that book!’ 

In a hurried attempt to swallow and obey, the 
boy choked. 

“Walk out here to me!” said the master. 
“T’ll attend to that cough of yours.” 

The boy sat petrified from terror. -He had 
seen the new master throw boys, and even men, 
about. 

“Start!” cried the master. 

With eyes roving to and fro, like those of a 
frightened animal, Pierre came slowly down the 
aisle. The master turned to his desk to lay 
down a book, and in an instant the fright- 
ened urchin ran for the outer door to 
escape! He reached the door, darted out, 
and ran for home; but the master was 
also a swift runner, and easily overtook 
the boy. 

Pierre was brought back, shrieking from 
fear. The master probably deemed his a 
flagrant case of disobedience. “I will 
teach you not to run out of school when I 
call you to my desk!” he said; and taking 
a strap from his drawer, he applied it 
briskly to the boy’s legs and back. 

He had scarcely inflicted three strokes, 
however, when Dassa started from her 
seat. “Oh, don’t beat him! Oh, please, 
Mr. Hood, please, please don’t beat him!” 
she cried, in tears, and grasped his upraised 
arm. 

The master paused, astonished. “Is 
this your brother?” he asked, gently 


“Put down 


enough. 

“Oh no, no!” cried Dassa. “But I 
can’t bear to see it! And, oh, I gave him 
the apple! ldid! 1t’s my fault!” 

Master Hood laughed, then frowned. 
“You go to your seat,” he said. “I will 











attend to this. Take your seat again.” 

Dassa withdrew a step or two; but the 
master had no sooner raised the strap to 
finish punishing Pierre than she flew 
forward again, crying, “Oh, don’t, please, 
please don’t!’ 

The master turned, still grasping the 
lad’s collar. “Your name is Dassa Love- 
joy?” he asked; and when she assented, 








came into public notice again, this time in con- 
nection with the vexed question of the Corners 
district school, which bore a bad reputation. 
The teachers frequently had difficulty in con- 
trolling the boys there, and sometimes, too, the 
girls. 

There were now many families of French- 
Canadians and others of foreign birth attracted 
thither by employment in the factories which 
had recently been erected. The priest, who 
visited them at intervals, did not wish the French 
children to take part in the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, as had been the custom there when school 
opened in the morning. He also objected to 
certain of the school-books then in use. These 
objections had been disregarded by the teachers, 
and the French pupils had been compelled to do 
as the others did; but there was dissatisfaction 
among their parents on this account, and the 
bad sentiment at home showed itself in unruly 
behavior at school, unrebuked in many cases by 
the fathers and mothers of the pupils. 

To teach this turbulent school that fall and 
winter, the school committee had secured the 
services of a young man named Hood, then in 
his third year at a well-known college. He was 
known to be an athlete and a resolute fellow, 
and he turned out to be not only so, but quick- 
tempered and cruel as well. Perhaps he was 
not wholly at fault, for the school committee had 
bidden him to “straighten things in No. 8,” and 
brook no interference with school authority. 

On the opening day of the term, early in 
November, Hood addressed the pupils in so soft 





said, “‘Dassa, I told you to go to your seat. I 
bid you again to do so. Obey me.” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried. “But please don’t 
beat him!” 

“Go to your seat!” continued the master, 
more sternly. 

Dassa obeyed, Mr. Hood watching her do so; 
but two further strokes of the strap had hardly 
fallen when she had flown to him again, and 
with anguished entreaties, was trying to shield 
the lad with both arms! 

Again the master paused, and taking Dassa 
by the arm, put her a step away. “Do you 
know what you are doing?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh yes, yes!”” sobbed Dassa. 

“‘Then take your seat and remain in it.” 

“I cannot! I cannot! I cannot see it!” she 
cried, in a passion of tears. 

“Take your seat,”’ said Master Hood, “or I 
will punish you, too.” But Dassa still clung to 
Pierre, entreating and weeping. 

“Will you mind me or not?” shouted the 
master, losing control of his temper. 

The girl was unable to obey. Weeping as if 
her heart would break, she seemed to resign 
herself to the worst, but still stood between the 
master and little Pierre. No doub. it was very 
extraordinary and very exasperating. The 
Hood struck Dassa with the strap once, and 
bade her go to her seat; and as she did not move 
or flinch, he struck again and again—eight har« 
blows. Then he ceased, flung the strap down, 
and went to the window, where for a full minute 
he stood staring out. Save for Dassa’s sobs, 
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the schoolroom was as silent as if empty. She 
stood where she had received her punishment, 
with little Pierre close beside her, looking out 
from beneath her arm, with hope and fear and 
bewilderment mingled in his face. 

At last Master Hood turned and bade Pierre 
go to his seat. Dassa, too, moved slowly to the 
nearest bench, and seating herself, buried her 
head in her arms; she was faint from the shock 
or reaction. 

But every one was watching the master, for 
he, too, had turned quite pale. Bidding the 
pupils lay aside their books, for it was now 
noon, he dismissed school, took his hat and coat, 
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and went out. Nor did he ever return. He 
left town that afternoon. 

Our old chum, the Elder, came home on 
Thanksgiving day to visit his parents; and 
when he heard what had happened, he set off to 
the college town in quest of the late pedagogue. 
It was a clear case of Greek meeting Greek ; the 
Elder returned with a damaged nose and a 
finger broken, but it was reported that he had 
had decidedly the best of the fracas. The most 
suggestive thing about this episode was the pains 
which the Elder took to prevent Dassa and the 
Lovejoys from hearing of it. 


(To be continued.) 




















F my brother was not a very good shot with 
| the rifle, I should not be living to tell this 
true story. 

I am seventeen years old. We live on a horse- 
ranch about twenty miles from Jackson’s Hole, 
which 1 suppose pretty nearly everybody knows 
about. The country is very wild and rugged 
around our ranch. Great scraggly mountains, 
that always wear white ribbons of snow in 
summer, stick up against the sky like thunder- 
heads, and some of them would be about as 
difficult to climb. 

The adventure which befell Ferdinand and me 
—principally me—happened at our logging-camp 
in Two-Owe-Tee Pass. Last fall father bought 
a large herd of Oregon half-breed cattle, and 
new corrals and winter sheds had to be built; 
and we had, besides, to replace our old ones. 
As this building would take a great many wagon- 
loads of pine logs, and as in these parts no one 
could be hired to handle an axe, we had to do 
the work ourselves; and as Ferdinand is a good 
chopper, the job of felling the timber was given 
tohim. I was sent to help him. 

We went to work on the first of October. 
The best pine timber here grows well up on the 
mountains, and we made camp at the edge of a 
belt six miles from home. We built a small pole 
shack, enclosed on three sides, and stretched 
some ropes across the opening to keep out horses, 
cattle and wild animals. 

It was what we called a “rickety” place to get 
down logs. The trees grew upon a steep hillside 
and had to be skidded down forty or fifty rods 
into a gulch before they could be leaded on a 
wagon. I helped skid the timbers, and did the 
hauling with a four-mule team. Doing our best, 
we could manage only one load each day. 

At our camp, built upon a flat-iron brush, we 
passed our evenings pleasantly. After a hard 
day’s work we certainly enjoyed our meals, at 
which we had always fried venison or pine hen, 
with plenty of thick sorghum, which we both 
like to spread on our bread. Our sorghum- 
barrel, with two or three inches of candied syrup 
at the bottom, was set outside the shack with 
our water-barrel, and both were covered with 
planks, which were held in place by big stones. 

The cattle and horses seldom range so high in 
the fall, and they did not trouble us; but at first 
we were bothered a good deal by bob-cats. 
There was a big family of these familiar “stump- 
tails’ up in the gulch, and they raided our meat 
on several occasions. One night two of the 
hungry rascals got overbold, came inside the 
shack and tore down some fresh venison which 
we had hung up todry. We were roused from 
sleep and pretty well frightened by the racket, 
but they scampered away with the meat before 
we could interfere. 

That made Ferdinand angry enough, and the 
next day he worked with unusual speed chopping 
in the forenoon, and so got the time after 
dinner to go after the cats. He found four 
near their den. They were lying upon 
some rocks sunning themselves, and he 
shot them as fast as he could work the 
lever of his gun. Ferdinand is what sports- 
men call a “snapshot.”’ 

The next day he killed two more cats 

after watching some time for them, and a 
few days later he shot another that was lurking 
about the shack at sunset. His good shooting 
rid us of the bob-cats. We spent some evenings 
in tanning their skins. We made a fine lap- 
robe of them, which we afterward sold for twelve 
dollars. 
_ There were plenty of silver-tips and grizzlies 
in the pass and on the mountains, but we were 
not afraid of them. If bears are let alone they 
will not attack people. But where we were, 
close to the National Park, where they are not 
only not hunted but are allowed to forage about 
the government camps, they are likely to be 
troublesome to campers who leave things lying 
about. It was chiefly to keep away these big 
fellows, who are afraid of anything that looks 
like a snare, that we stretched the ropes across 
our wide doorway. 

We saw fresh sign of bears now and then, but 
for more than three weeks not one came near 
our shack. Then one morning a young silver-tip 
came up out of the gulch and coolly looked us 
over while we were working with the skids. 
We watched the fellow for a minute, and then 








Ferdinand ran for his Bullard rifle. Seeing him 
run down the hill, the bear ran, too, and so 
escaped any harm. We knew then there was a 
family of bears somewhere near, and that we 
might expect a call from Mrs. Ephraim at any 
time. 

I saw her first, and I have some scars to 
certify to the fact; but at the outset my sight of 
her was merely comical. I was made aware 
of the she-bear’s arrival by the bucking of my 
lead mules. Just as 1 was driving out of the 
chaparral to our bench, these mules, “Long 
Tom” and “Whitey,” began to jump furiously. 
They were out of their traces and into the 
bushes in a trice. The big, steady wheelers, 
however, brought them to a standstill. 

I soon discovered what had frightened them 
so. On the bench a few rods from the shack a 
bear was doing tumbling that surprised me more 
than anything of the sort which I saw at 
Hagenback’s menagerie at the World’s Fair. 

My bear was not on a barrel, but in one, and 
in trying to get out she was bobbing and rolling 
around, and every now and then 
broke intoa frantic, wabbling dance, 
so funny that it made me scream 
with delight. I got my team hitched 
among the bush, and ran to take 
part in a “circus” which I think no 
boy could have resisted. The chief 
performer was a big silver-tip bear, 
whose head and shoulders were 
wedged tightly into a molasses barrel 
stout enough to resist tons of pres- 
sure. So long as the barrel held 
























‘“MADE ME SCREAM WITH DELIGHT.” 


together the bear was perfectly helpless to do any 
harm, so I had no fear in going as close as I could 
get and watching the free performance. It was 
easy to guess what had happened. 

Mrs. Ephraim had overturned our sorghum- 

barrel and gone into it after the sweets. She 
had forced herself into the barrel until she could 
reach the bottom with her snout, and had quickly 
licked up the last grain of sorghum. Then she 
had tried to back out, and the barrel, of course, 
had backed with her. Then, getting frightened, 
she had begun to rear, with the result that her 
bulging shoulders were hooped tighter than a 
drum. 
I started to run to the shack to get Ferdinand’s 
rifle, but just then the bear was tumbling about 
close to a pitch of the gulch, and I was afraid 
she would fall over. I didn’t want the sport 
to end so soon; and besides, I saw a chance to 
get a good bearskin robe without much effort. 
So I ran in behind her, kicked her gambrels 
hard, and shouted like a Shoshone Indian in 
order to turn her back. 

She turned and went a little way back from 


| the edge of the gulch then, but not being able to 
see, tripped over a root and lost her footing. 
When the confused animal fell upon her side 
| I rolled the barrel toward the shack until she set 
| her hind claws into the ground and got the best 
of me. In my excitement I got my boot-leg torn 
| and a skin-seratch on the leg, but I had a great 
| deal of fun getting her back to the shack. 
| ‘Then I went inside for the gun, but found 
| that Ferdinand had taken it up on the mountain. 
| So I shouted to him to come quick and bring the 
rifle. By this time the bear was wabbling and 
tumbling toward the gulch again. 

As quickly as I could I got a rope, and managed 
to tangle it about one of her free legs. My lariat 
was too short to manage both legs, or I could 
have upset her completely. I did not dare 
throw it over the barrel, for fear of liberating 
her, so—she at one end of the rope, I at the 
other—we swung around like an Italian with a 
dancing bear. 

I shouted and jerked this way and that, in the 
struggle to keep the bear up on the level ground. 
Her whoopings and gruntings in the barrel 
sounded like a big dog barking in a bass drum. 
In my excitement I felt no fear, but enjoyed the 

performance and laughed till my sides ached. I 

believed that I had discovered a sure way to trap 

grizzlies, and resolved that I would put molasses- 
| barrels all over the mountains. 






















‘“*THE BEAR CAUGHT ME WITH A 
BLOW ON THE SHOULDER.” 





But in spite of all my pulling and hauling, the | 


bear pretty soon began to go down-hill. Then 
there was an exciting time. Bear and barrel 
would fall and roll over and over until my 
tugging at the rope brought their heads down- 
hill. Then the bear’s legs would work like 
piston-rods until she swung herself around and 
rolled again. But she could not get upon her 
feet. All this time, I suppose, she was growing 
more and more angry, but as her forefeet and 
legs were tightly covered by the barrel, she had 
no way of showing her rage except by dancing 
more and more frantically and bellowing into 
the barrel. 

At last we tumbled down into a pocket in the 
midst of a growth of young quaking-asp. Most 
of the trees were small, and there was a good 
deal of underbrush ; but some of the young asps 
were several inches in diameter, and able to offer 
a very fair leverage. Still, I didn’t see any more 
danger there than on the higher ground ; and as 
it lessened the chances of the bear going over 
the side of the gulch, I was rather glad she had 
dropped into the pocket. 

Here, however, the bear, getting to her legs 
again, tore around frightfully. The way she 
thrashed among the bushes was wonderful, and 
she seemed to know what she was doing, too. 
Before I had time to think, she caught the chimes 
of the barrel between two trees in a squeeze 
that burst it open, and set her free to face me as 


I stood there empty-handed. The tables were | 


| turned, indeed! 

Her first motion after she was free was to cuff 
the barrel, and she sent what was left of it—a 
big, forty-gallon cask—twirling over the tops of 
the bushes as a boy would fling a humming-top. 
Then rearing, she clawed at my face. The sight 
she presented, with head and shoulders smeared 
with molasses, might have made more fun for 
me if matters had not suddenly become so serious. 

As it was I turned to run, but the bear caught 


headlong to the ground. I fell upon my breast, 
and instinct, as I think, made me instantly bury 
my face in my arms and draw in my head like a 
turtle. 

The bear charged savagely and set her teeth 
into my right shoulder. That was an awful 
minute. I felt her terrible tusks going through 
my clothes and into my flesh, and heard my 
collar-bone break as plainly as I could have 
heard the snapping of a stick underfoot. 

In spite of wanting to scream with the pain, I 
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had sense enough to set my teeth and pretend to 
be dead. The savage old she-bear shook me for 
a few seconds, and it is a fact that the shaking 
seemed to paralyze me and lessen my suffering,— 
just as Doctor Livingstone was affected when 
the lion shook him in Africa,—but I still knew 
quite well what was going on. Finding my 
body limp like dead things, the bear loosened 
her jaws and sniffed me over, as if to determine 
whether her prey was good to eat. 

She growled savagely and “whoofed” two or 
three times, as if daring me to stir and show 
myself alive; then she rolled me over with her 
snout and thrust her ugly muzzle right into my 
face. Ugh! I can feel that cold, sticky nose 
yet, whenever I think about it, and the remem- 
brance makes the shivers run down my back. 

I dared not stir a muscle. I held my breath 
till she turned to look up toward the shack. 
She seemed to be considering whether it were 
best to stay in that vicinity any longer. Any 
one can imagine how fervently I hoped she 
would decide to retreat. 

She did retreat, but she took me with her. 
First, however, she walked all around me several 
times, sniffing at me every time. Then she 
walked a few steps away, to the place where 
the staves of the wrecked molasses-barrel lay. 
These she pawed over and sniffed, as if she 
wanted to find out what it was that had held 
her prisoner so long; or perhaps she 
thought there might be some live thing 
hidden there. 

All this time I lay perfectly still, watch- 
ing her out of the corner of my eye, and 
hoping every minute she would start for 
her den and her young ones, 

Instead of that, she came back tome. I 
felt the grip of her jaws upon my arm, and 
the next instant she was dragging me down 
through the bushes into the cafion. I can- 
not tell all that I thought in that awful 
time. I tried not to think, but only to 
hang from the bear’s jaws a dead-weight, 
and so to save my life as long as possible. 

I knew perfectly that the beast was 
dragging me away to some den or safe 
retreat, where she and her cubs could 
devour me at leisure. My only hope of 
escape was the chance that she might drop 
me somewhere for dead and go to find her 
young ones. 

Down through the chaparral the old beast 
dragged me. ‘The brush scratched my face 
and hands, and now and then she caught 
her claws in my coat and tore them out, 
pinching my arm dreadfully as she pulled. 
I suppose I know how it feels to have an 
arm roughly amputated, for the paralysis 
of feeling was passing off, and I was in 
horrible pain. 

I was glad when we reached the dry bed 
of the cafion, for there the bear dragged 
me easily on the sands. She carried me 
up the bed now, going at a shuffling half- 
trot, just as a hog carries a chicken by the wing, 
and with as little trouble. = 

The pain in my arm and shoulder got worse 
and worse, and that, with my fright, must have 
made me half-delirious, for about all I can 
remember of thinking, near the end of the terrible 
half-mile over which the brute dragged me, was 
no thinking at all, but just a foolish rhyme that 
ran buzzing in my brain: 

See-saw, teteraw, 
Eat ’em raw, 
t’em raw. 

Just these silly verses jangled in my mind as 
I was lugged like a bedraggled chicken on the 
sands. 

I felt neither surprise nor elation when I saw 
Ferdinand running on the trail behind us; but I 
remember that his face, almost black with 
exertion, had a tense and terrible look, which 
gave me a curious thrill, and that when he 
shouted at the bear there was something awful 
in the tone. 

When she dropped me to look back and threaten 
the new enemy I ventured to raise my head. I 
saw my brother stop and fling his gun up exactly 
as he does in shooting at blacktail deer on the 
run; and as the bear stood over me it seemed to 
me that I was looking into the muzzle of the 
rifle. There was a puff of smoke, the sharp 
“whang!” of the gun, and before my mind had 
sufficiently recovered from its daze, so that I 
could fully realize what was going on, Ferdinand 
lifted me up and began rocking me back and 
forth in his arms. 

“Oh, you poor boy, you poor, dear boy!” he 
kept saying, not knowing that he was hurting 
my wounded arm and shoulder. He cried like a 
whipped child. 

He could not realize at first that I was neither 
dead nor dying. He had heard my shouts, but 
had been a long way up the mountain. He had 
come at a run, discovered quickly what had 
happened, and had followed us as fast as he 
could. 

His practice at snap-shooting very likely saved 
both our lives, for the bear was stone-dead, with 


| a bullet shot true to the brain. 


I had to be carried all the way back to the 
shack, and when Ferdinand got me home I was 
in a high state of fever. I was ill for about three 
weeks. I wish I could say that we had saved 
that old she-bear’s skin, but I cannot, for the 
wolves had torn her all to pieces when Ferdinand 
went back to the cafion. 
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Current Topics. 


Toronto, which has a population of two 
hundred thousand, boasts of having “more uni- 
versities than distilleries, more colleges than 


breweries, more churches than barrooms.” 
Good for ‘Toronto! 


A threatened war in South Africa 
commands supreme attention in this country. 
A generation or two ago it would have been 
almost ignored. So much have human interests 
been extended, and so much nearer has the 
“brotherhood of man’”’ been brought. 

The new president of Browr Univer- 
sity says that at Brown no one asks who a 
man’s father is, but what he is; not what he 
carries in his pocket, but in his brains; not 
where he came from, but where he is going. 


Steam launches supplanting the gon- 
dolas of Venice will cause many persons to 
cry, “Farewell, romance!” Yet we are learning 
in these days to see as much poetry in the 
measured movements of an engine-rod as in the 
rhythmic swinging of an oar; and to discern in 
the triumphs of the inventive mind over reluctant, 
irresponsive matter romances more brilliant and 
thrilling than any pictured in dreams of idleness. 


The latest report of the Pension Office 
has just been given to the public. The rolls now 
contain nine hundred and ninety-one thousand 
names, of which one-fourth represent widows 
and other dependents. The amount paid on this 
aceount during the last fiscal year was one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The total outlay for pensions up 
to date has been two billion four hundred 
million dollars, a sum which, as the Outlook 
intimates, would have paid for all the real estate 
in the seceding states. Economically considered, 
the afterclap of war strikes quite as hard as 
the original blow. 


The New England Educational 
League is urging the electric railways to follow 
the example of Springfield and Toronto by 
providing half-fares to school pupils. It is 
claimed that more children than adults can be 
carried in a car, that they would ride at hours 
when other travel is light, and that the companies 
would find their advantage in the numbers and 
regularity of this class of passengers. President 
Eliot of Harvard thinks the location of secondary 
schools should be determined by accessibility 
rather than by local boundaries; and he adds 
that fifteen naides by rail is easier than two miles 
afoot on a country road. 

A New Orleans newspaper tells how a 
Havana saloon-keeper bewails the passing of 
Spanish rule on that island. “We have not 
made much out of the privates under either 
rule,” he began. “The Americans have for- 
bidden us to sell liquor to them, and the Spanish 
soldiers were too poor to buy. It is the officers 
of the two nationalities that I compare. In 
Weyler’s army, drinking was very heavy. The 
rebellion might have been ended in a short time 
if these officers had cared to attend to it. They 
were making too much money and having too 
good a time.” 


The manager of a pretentiously named 
publishing company—whose publication, so far 
as known, was a single catchpenny compilation— 
has recently been arrested and convicted on 
complaint of a victim who had been induced to 
become his “agent.” The false statements made 
as to the profits that could be earned by the 
agency were so glowing that the unwary victim 
was led to pay handsomely in advance for the 
opportunity for employment offered by the oily- 
tongued manager. It may be accepted as a safe 
rule for guidance that men who promise employ- 
ment and require deposits as “a guarantee of 
guod faith” are men whose reputation should be 
investigated. Reputable business men rarely 
adopt such methods. 

It takes a very small mirror to reflect the 
whole surface of the sun, and a single paragraph 
from a private letter expresses the less frankly 
avowed attitude of many a present-day under- 
graduate. More than two centuries ago, Edmund 
Verney wrote from Oxford: 

Most Honored Father: I want a Hatt, and a 
payre of Fringed Gloves, before Sunday next, for 
as I come from church everybody gazeth upon me 
and asketh whoIam. This I was told by a Friend 
of Myne who was asked by Two or Three who I 
was. 

The reader of to-day may well smile, for in all 
classes of society worth courting, the trained and 
honest hand may go gloveless, if it pleases, and 
the head is distinctly valued above the ‘‘Hatt.” 

Older people vividly remember the 
continual calls of our soldiers in the Civil War 
for something to read, and the generous response 
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from many quarters with cases of good books 
and periodicals. These relieved the dullness of 
camp life, and kept many a young man sound 
and sweet whom idleness would have driven to 
diversions worse than foolish. Rev. Stephen R. 
Wood, chaplain of the 23d U.S. Infantry, writes 
from Sulu, testifying to the eagerness of our 
brave men in the Philippines for something to 
supply their mental wants. Wherever he has 
been, he has heard the expressed desire for good, 
and even religious literature. ‘My small box of 
reading-matter,” he says, “has been read and 
reread until nearly worn out; and we are looking 
anxiously for the next steamer with papers.” A 
demand like this ought not to be hard to satisfy, 
if sympathizing friends at home would remember 
the want and add their contribution to the soldiers’ 
outfit as often as a war transport sails away. 
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THE GENTIAN. 
Through sti ths beneath the drifted snow. 
Dreaming - FF ‘and warm 1 fields aglow. z 
Arthur Christopher Benson. 
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Conscription. 

OUNG men in America can choose their 
occupation, and are not compelled to waste 
their best years in military service. Con- 

scription stands in the way of young men in 
France, Germany, Italy and other European 
countries. They must serve in the army before 
they can set about their work in life. 

Every able-bodied’ Frenchman, for example, 
when he reaches the age of twenty, finds his 
name in the conscription list.. If the supply of 
recruits exceeds the quota of the commune or 
district, he may be favored by lottery, and be 
enabled to get off with a single year of service. 
This seldom happens, as recruiting officers have 
difficulty in finding the men required. The bulk 
of the recruits are in active service for three 
years. ‘ ‘ 

At the end of this term the soldiers are enrolled 
at twenty-three in the reserve of the standing 
army, and are called upon~to serve with the 
colors for two months each year. ‘This obliga- 
tion lasts ten years. 

At thirty. the French soldier passes into 
the territorial army, and is called out twice a 
year for a period of thirteen days. At thirty- 
nine -he is mustered into the reserve of the 
territorial army, and for six years is liable toa 
short term of service. 

Every Frenchman who is not exempted for 
special cause is connected with the army from 
the age of twenty to forty-five. During these 
twenty-five years he renders five years’ actual 
service. One-fifth of the best part of his life is 
devoted to barrack life and military tactics. If 
he be an officer, he can make the military pro- 
fession his career; but the private soldier simply 
marks time, and is cut off from ordinary occupa- 
tion. 

This period of five years is taken out of a 
Frenchman’s life when the country is at peace. 
In time of war the reserves of the standing army 
are liable to continuous service in place of two 
months a year, and the territorial army with its 
reserves 1s also called out. 

This is conscription as it is known on the 
European continent. The young men of 
America have reason to rejoice that they are 
not condemned at the age of twenty to military 
service for a quarter of a century, and that the 
best years of their lives will be their own. 
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Why Trusts are Formed. 


T is generally admitted by those who look 
below the surface of things that the combi- 
nations and aggregations of capital which 

are popularly called “trusts” are a natural 
outgrowth of existing social and industrial 
conditions. 

The fact neither justifies nor condemns the 
trusts themselves. To those who regard the trusts 
as monsters of evil, it is a condemnation of the 
present social order ; and even those who approve 





the constitution of society as a whole may find— | 


some of them do find—that trusts are a deplor- 
able, although inevitable, consequence of it. 

In their present form, trusts are usually 
combinations of corporations previously existing, 
as corporations are combinations of individual 
capital. Twenty men with an aggregate capital 
of a hundred thousand dollars can make cotton 
yarn more cheaply than the same men with the 
same capital can make it, each building his own 
mill; and when they have yarn to sell they can 
go into a market which is steadier and better 
because they are acting together and not in 
competition against one another. 

Precisely in the same way ten spinning 
companies can save in buying material, in 
operating expenses and in other ways, if they 
are all under the same management; and they, 
too, avoid the mutual competition which deranges 
prices. 

That is the theory of the trust. It is exactly 
this economic law which has brought about the 
formation of great railroad systems which, not 
without great evils, have rendered transportation 
rapid, efficient and cheap. 

The organization of a trust is simply that of a 
mammoth company. It has its shares and its 


shareholders, its president and directors who are 


| 





elected by the shareholders, and its mills, shops 
and machinery. In short, there is nothing to 
distinguish it from an ordinary business company 
except its size and the scale of its operations. 

The chief ground of opposition to it is that its 
magnitude and power enable it, if its self- 
seeking is unrestrained, to absorb or destroy its 
rivals. ‘The real problem to be solved in connec- 
tion with the trusts, therefore, is: What is to be 
done to restrain them from exercising injurious 
control over the whole business of the country, 
without destroying the commercial enterprise of 
which they are the manifestation ? 

In another article, that will be published next 
week, the evil and the good of trusts will be 
considered. 
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FOR HIS SAKE. 
Bow. swost are all things, when we learn to prize 
Not for their sake, but His Who grants them or denies 
them! Aubrey de Vere. 
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Defective Human Senses. 


INCE 1829, when Massachusetts established 
in Boston the first American school for 
, the blind, similar institutions have been 
founded by thirty-five other states, with a present 
aggregate of three thousand six hundred and 
thirty pupils. There are also fifty-four state 
schools for the deaf, with more than ten thousand 
pupils. But not until recently has public atten- 
tion been called to the immense damage inflicted 
on human interests by the vastly greater number 
of persons whose eyesight or hearing is merely 
defective. 

A new law of Connecticut requires that the 
eyes of all children attending the public schools 
shall be examined; and many teachers have 
noted that defective vision is quite common, and 
that it is a serious hindrance to the pupil’s 
progress. 

It has also been reported that dullness of 
hearing is associated with many cases of back- 
ward scholarship. : 

In Europe an examination showed that “out 
of eighty-two firemen and engine-drivers, only 
three possessed perfectly normal hearing.” <A 
medical journal suggests that where employés 
must be guided by sound signals, dullness of 
hearing may be quite as serious a matter as 
color-blindness must be in reading color signals. 

The increasing use of spectacles, among both 
children and adults, has been made a cause of 
alarm; but who would infer an increase of the 
rainfall from the multiplication of umbrellas? 
Yet many cases of defective vision are, and 
always have been, due to avoidable causes. “In 
what ways do we abuse our eyes?” asks the 
New York Times. “In what ways do we not 
abuse them?” is its suggestive reply. 
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Agricultural Settlements for Women. 


. ANY attempts have been made, with 
some success, to draw into the country, 
for employment upon farms, some of 

the labor which goes to waste in cities. These 

enterprises have dealt usually with men; but 

may not agricultural settlements for women be a 

solution for the perplexities of some of the 

women who have to earn their living, but find 
the usual employments of women overcrowded ? 

In England an association has been formed to 
promote such a movement. It publishes a news- 
paper, has established courses of instruction, 
and is doing what it can to induce women who 
cannot get work in cities to “‘go back to the land” 
for support. At Reading College two houses 
have been fitted up, which are occupied by 
women students, who attend classes in horticul- 
ture, chemistry, botany, entomology and dairy 
work. 

This instruction aims to fit women for three 
different kinds of work. The first is the direc- 
tion of the home, garden or farm. The second 
is the work of general gardeners, or growers of 
grapes, mushrooms, tomatoes and cucumbers, 
the care of dairies and the raising of poultry. 
The third is the establishing of agricultural 
settlements, where groups of women in adjoin- 
ing cottages, with land attached, can apply their 
knowledge to market-gardening. 

This experiment is very interesting. There is 
nothing unsuitable in it. In fact, market- 
gardening, bee-keeping, poultry-raising, and the 
growing of flowers and small fruits, seem to 
be industries for which women are naturally 
adapted. Rightly directed, they are among the 
most profitable connected with the cultivation of 
the soil. Surely, if women should enter them, 
far healthier and happier lives would result than 
follow the struggles for self-support in our cities, 
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A Tired Hero. 


DMIRAL DEWEY will welcome his 
well-earned rest. When he first realized 
the tremendous triumphal pageant pre- 

pared by his country to hail him home, he 
remarked with a sigh: : 

“TI began this business of greatness too late in 
life. It almost saddens me to see what my 
people are doing for me.”’ 

The “pomp and circumstance” of his arrival 
were not of his choosing. 

But no successful man—no successful warrior 
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especially—can escape the marked attentions of 
his fellow-countrymen. As a public servant 
Admiral Dewey responds to the popular tribute 
paid him, and acknowledges the applause of a 
nation whose measure of his greatness is beyond 
his own. As a private individual he shrinks 
from the parade, and will be glad, when it is 
over, to retire and enjoy the freedom of ordinary 
citizenship. 

The human instinct that pays homage to a 
martial conqueror seems ineffaceable; but our 
modest hero feels that his fame was thrust upon 
him for doing his duty, and to spare him the 
demonstrations which make it a fatiguing burden 
would be considerate kindness. There is mor: 
in the merit of George Dewey as a man and 3 
Christian than the fact that he served his country 
grandly as a soldier of the sea. We can honor 
his highest qualities without preventing his resi, 
or invading the privacy of his home. . 
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An Eskimo Lad. 


HE question whether intelligence and char- 
acter are mainly a matter of inheritance, or 
may be the result of training and environ- 

ment, is often considered and discussed. An 
interesting expcriment, from which may be in- 
ferred, in one instance, how much education wi!! 
do in forming character, is now being made in 
Philadelphia. There an Eskimo boy, named 
Mene, brought to this country by Peary, the 
explorer, is being reared in the home of the super- 
intendent of the Museum of Natural History. 

Mene comes from a tribe living in one of the 
most northern spots on the face of the earth. It 
is on Smith’s Sound, about half-way between the 
Arctic Circle and the North Pole, and is so far 
north that the two hundred souls of which the 
community consists ordinarily have no communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. 

They have a summer day and a winter night, 
each about four months long, while the rest of 
their year is broken up into days and nights of 
rapidly changing lengths. 

These people live upon fish and the flesh of a 
few Arctic animals. They have no religious cere- 
monies, and-apparently no concern for the future 
life, their explanation of death being that when 
one of their number dies, he has gone down in 
the water to a place where there is better fishing. 
Their language is confined to single words which 
merely indicate the objects about them and their 
common uses. 

From this environment little Mene comes. Both 
his parents are dead. He is now going to school 
in Philadelphia, and is making remarkable prog- 
ress. His teacher says he is exceedingly patient 
and mild-mannered. When asked by aman some 
time ago if he wanted to go back to his home in 
the north, he replied, with a merry twinkle, 
showing that he had picked up our slang phrases: 

“No, Mene got soft snap here.” 

The career of this boy will be watched with 
interest. The change from the life of his tribe 
into that which he now enjoys is so great that the 
kind of man he turns out to be will throw a little 
light upon the question of how far the inherited 
and how far the acquired characteristics dominate 
life. 
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In Her Lap. 
O”* learns from a story inthe Union Gospel 


News how a comfortable farmer in west- 

ern Pennsylvania, who had never seen 
anybody hungry, surprised himself last summer 
with two “fresh-air appetites.” Incidentally the 
story gives us a hint, too, of some of the pathetic 
shifts of poverty. 

Through a recommendation from the village 
minister, who told of the Tribune Fresh-Air Fund, 
and explained what a blessing such warm-weather 
charities were to destitute families in the city, 
the farmer and his wife had consented to receive 
two children from New York. 

In due time they arrived, Mary, a slender slip 
of a girl hardly strong enough to carry a rag baby, 
and Jimmy, her younger and smaller brother, 
who could just look over the back of the farmer’s 
big dog. 

Their forlorn appearance made the honest man 
open his eyes wide; but he opened them wider to 
see the little creatures eat, when they sat down 
to their first meal. They cleared their plates in 
about a minute and a half, and were ready for 
more. 

The good housewife helped them generously, 
but the food vanished so amazingly quick that 
she determined to watch them. That two such 
tiny bodies could stow away victuals faster than 
any grown man was more than she could believe. 
Presently she and her husband exchanged 
glances. 

“Why, Mary,” she said smilingly to the little 
girl, “what have you done with half of the great 
piece of pie that I just gave you?” 

“In my lap,” meekly answered Mary. 

“In your lap! Why, what in the world did you 
put it there for?” 

“*Cause I—I wanted to save it. Jimmy and I 
allus does it at home. We have to save out half 
our dinner, ’cause if we didn’t we wouldn’t have 
no breakfast to-morrer.” 

The child looked as if she would cry pretty soon; 
and the farmer’s wife had to turn round and pre- 
tend to scold the dog, or she would have cried 
herself. The farmer softly lifted the table-clotb, 
and there, sure enough, lay the half of poor 
Mary’s and Jimmy’s dinner in their laps. But he 
did not laugh. 

It took time and considerable coaxing to make 
the children understand that they really had no 
need now to “save up” for their breakfast, and 
that they were certain to haye enough to eat. 
When they did realize thetr wonderful good for- 
tune, they enjoyed it as only born prisoners of 
poverty can. 3 

That evening, after the children were asleep, 
the farmer sat and smoked a long time in silence. 
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Any one knowing him would have expected a 
chuckle now and then, if not an hour or two of 
laughing comment over the performance of his 
queer little visitors. His only remark was, when 
he got up to go to bed: 

“*Mandy,” he said to his wife, “you see that 
them midgets get so much grub after this that 
they won’t want to eat another thing for a year.” 
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SAM DAVIS. 


The names of Major André and of our own 
Nathan Hale live together as those of men who 
loved their country to the uttermost. If a third 
may be admitted to their com- 
pany, should it not be the name 
of Sam Davis, the Confederate 
spy who met death on the scaf- 
fold at Pulaski, Tennessee, in 
the summer of 1864? His career 
as a spy had been singularly 
successful, and he returned 
several times unscathed after 
executing the most hazardous 
missions within the Federal 
lines. 

At length, however, he was 
captured. Upon his person 
were found documents which 
proved his mission. He was tried by court 
martial and sentenced to be hanged. 

It was of prime importance to the Federals to 
know who was the author of the papers found 
upon Davis, and the Union captain in whose 
custody the prisoner was placed was authorized 
to offer him life and liberty in return for the 
desired information. The captain, who felt a 
warm personal esteem for Davis, pressed him to 
accept the offer. Davis listened fn silence, then 
he said: 

“J cannot be false to my comrades or to friends 
of our cause within the Union lines.” 

The captain pressed his point in vain. The 
prisoner stood firm, but his constancy was to 
undergo a séverer test. Davis was engaged to 
be married to a young woman of northern Ala- 
bama. The unhappy girl secured a pass to the 
Union lines, and was finally accorded an interview 
with her lover. She pleaded with him desperately. 

“Sam, if you love me, if you love your old 
mother, who sits weeping for you at home, you 
will save your life. We begit. I implore it.” 

“I do love you, and my heart is almost breaking 
as I think of mother, but —’” here his voice trem- 
bled, but he mastered his emotion and proceeded, 
“there are occasions where one’s duty to country 
rises above every other motive. I cannot be a 
traitor!” 

The girl he loved understood him. She no 
longer strove to move his resolution, but told him 
how she loved and honored him the more. 

Still another temptation came on the last day of 
Davis’s life. The young captain, who had become 
his friend, was ordered to superintend his execu- 
tion. They stood together on the scaffold, while 
the ignominious noose was placed round the 
prisoner’s neck. Once more the captain, in a 
voice broken by emotion, begged Davis to save 
himself. The doomed man hung his head, and 
his lips moved in silent prayer. Then he stood 
erect and answered: 

“If I had a thousand lives, I would lose them 
all here before I would betray my friends or the 
confidence of my informer.” 

The lever was pulled, and Davis died an honor- 
able man. 





8AM DAVIS. 
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TAMING A “TIGER CAT.” 


Mrs. Ellen Johnson, who died recently, was 
probably the most successful reformer of fallen 
women in this country. She had hundreds of the 
most vicious of her sex under her control in the 
prison at Sherborn, Massachusetts, of which she 
was superintendent. Her first effort with each 
prisoner was to show her that she trusted her, 
and did not believe her to be wholly bad. 

A writer in one of the daily newspapers says 
that she once saw a fierce, powerful woman car- 
ried into prison by five policemen. 

“It took us all to get the handcuffs on her,” 
they said to the superintendent. 

Mrs. Johnson turned to the huge creature, who 
sat on a bench trying to wipe the tears from her 
eyes with her manacled hands. 

“Poor thing!” she said. “You are tired out. 
Come into my room, and I will give you a cup of 
tea. Take off her handcuffs,” turning to the 
policemen. 

“She’s a tiger-cat. 
insisted. 

“Oh no, she won’t,” said Mrs. Johnson, kindly. 
“She’s not a tiger-cat. Come, Mary.” 

“I’m so thankful to you for treatin’ me like a 
woman, and not a beast!” said poor Mary, sob- 
bing, as she was led to her cell, after the tea and 
motherly talk in the superintendent’s room. 

There was very little trouble with her afterward. 


She’ll murder you,” they 
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DANIEL WEBSTER THOUGHT SO, TOO. 


Captain Pratt, of Scituate, Massachusetts, is, a 
recent writer reports, after visiting there, a man 
whose conversation is worth listening to. He is 

the oldest inhabitant,’ and brims over with 
entertaining reminiscences of persons and events 
connected with the south shore. 

A favorite anecdote is of a chowder which he 
once enjoyed in distinguished company. He and 
Several comrades had been fishing together, just 
off shore. At noon they dropped anchor and 
Prepared to feast upon a smoking fish chowder, 
which one of them, elected as cook, had just 
compounded. 

Just then a rowboat came alongside, carrying 
two roughly clad, sunburned men, who stopped 
and asked for bait. It was given them, and they 
were about to row away, when Captain Pratt 
os the chowder, and hospitably invited 

m to stay and share it. They accepted, and 
Seemed fully to appreciate their portion. While 
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the meal was in progress, one of the captain’s 
friends remarked between mouthfuls: 


! 





“They do say that Dan’l Webster brags about | S7}MES{ Album and i900 fils 


the chowders he makes over to Ma’ashfield. I 
don’t believe he could hold a candle to this one. 
Why, it’s the best chowder I ever eat!” 

“Daniel Webster thinks so, too!’’ came in thun- 


derous tones from the man who had borrowed | 


the bait. 
“Sure enough,” says Captain Pratt, after a 
series of chuckles, “it was the great statesman 


plate in his hands. We were all stirred up, you 
better believe, but he enjoyed the joke. He and 


I were great friends after that, and many’s the | 


fine luck at mackerel-fishing we’ve had together.” | 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
A Novel and Artistic Calendar 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 is not only different from any 
heretofore offered by THE COMPANION, but 
has been designed with the especial purpose 
of giving our subscribers something they 
will be glad to see on the walls of their 
homes during the coming year. It consists 
of three exquisite reproductions, in color, 
of paintings made expressly for the purpose, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are famous 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture represents “‘A Dream 
of Summer.” It is a charming figure piece, 
circular in form, and surrounded by a dainty 
embossed border in white and gold, with 
knots of wild roses and lilies of the valley. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, representing ‘‘ Spring” 
and ‘“‘Autumn.” These also have the 
embossed border, but with sprays of forget- 
me-nots. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centerpiece 
may be framed and used as permanent 
household ornaments. 

This Beautiful Calendar is _ published 
exclusively by THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1900, 
and to all old subscribers who renew, and 
pay their subscription for 1900. 





The next issue of the COMPANION will 
include our 


Special Premium Offers 
to those who secure new subscribers for 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Unusual inducements and opportunities are 
offered to all of our subscribers. 





COSIMO DE MEDICI. 


A recently published account of Cosimo de 
Medici, the Italian statesman who ruled Florence 
in the fifteenth century, gives an insight into a 
character which was strong and self-contained 
to an unusual degree. 


A man of few words, he did not make many 
promises, but those which he made were always 
performed, and thus he inspired confidence in all 
hose who had dealings with him. highly was 
his opinion valued that, in spite of the caustic 
form which it often took, his i 
asked, even in the management of domestic 
affairs. 

He was always cool and collected, never flurried 
or excited; he never lost his temper nor his self- 
command. When Ferrante’s invasion was filling 
the hearts of the Florentines with terror, and the 
news that he had captured the village of Reneine 
was adding to the general panic, Cosimo, with an 
air of admirable indifference, remarked to the 
citizen who excitedly told him of its fall, “Ah, 
indeed! But where is Reneine?” 

Cosimo was a deeply religious man, and was 
ready to meet his own death “like a philosopher 
and a saint,’’ says his biographer. 

Toward the end of his life he became very silent, 
often remaining several hours without speaking, 
only thinking. One day his wife asked him the 
reason of this silence, and he answered her: 

“When we are going to our country house, you 
are busy for a fortnight preparing for the move; 
but since I have to go from this life to another, 
does it not seem to you that I ought to have some- 
thing to think about?” 





VON MOLTKE’S METHOD. 


Apropos of the current talk of the advisability 
of suppressing the special correspondent in war- 
time, a story may be quoted from the Spectator : 

During the Franco-Prussian War a well-known 
English correspondent was sent to the front by 
his paper, and on one occasion Von Moltke sent 
for him and said: 

“Mr. ——, on such and such a day the German 


army will perform such and such a movement. | 


If that appears in the —— [naming the paper]. you 
will be shot.” 
Of course the news did not appear! 


NOT POSSIBLE. 


An English exchange tells of a courteous retort 
which came about in a case that was tried when 
the law courts were held at Westminster. 


The judge was a short-tempered man, and had 
several differences with one of the counsel en- 
gaged before him. At last he said, “I can teach 
you law, Brother ——, but I cannot teach you 
manners.” 

“That is so, my lord,” was the quick response. 


SoME one once sent to Eugene Field a m 
entitled, “Why do I Live?” r. Field sent back 
= psp “Because you send your verses by 


vice was frequently | 


‘Normandie Plush 


sitting on a pile of rope and holding an empty tin | 
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WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Fast colors. Remnants and odd lots from a great va- 

riety of popular shades. Can be used on various classes 

of work at \ cost of silk in skeins; quantity limited. 
40 Cents oz., 3 ozs. for $1.00. 

BELDING BROs. 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE $} 


4 

‘ 

4 new covering for your chairs or couch can be had 
for asmall sum by re-upholstering them with 

4 Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors 

q and patterns to select from. It is cheaper, 

¢ than other materials, and is moth-proof. 

‘ 


Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, Lam- 
ee mpg Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
kinds of Fancy Work. 

Our Corduroy for Men’s and Boys’ Trousers 
and a Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 
» the material for Fall and Winter wear. 

> Samples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 
We pay all express charges and cost of mailing. 


, CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
(Estab, 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. I. 


. 
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e 
7 
, wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 
e 
: 
> 
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«A Perfect Food,” 


«s Preserves Health,’’ 















«‘ Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.”— 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


Walter Baker & CO. timitea. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 






















TRADE-MARK. 
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& CO., Northampton, Mass. | Patented 


Work as easily as in the light. They fasten from 
either side, but cannot slip through. 





| March 7, 
1882, 

June 18, 
1889, 

NOTICE THE GUARD 
on the inside of epring positively prevents tearing the 
abric. If your dealer will not supply you, send 3 
two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 





Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of “ Holdfast ”’ Hairpins. 
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The best preparation for making 
your mark in the world is to find 
out what work you are naturally 
fitted for and then begin as early 
as possible to back up your natural 
talents with study. You can have 
a college or technical school in your 
own home, where you can fit your- 
self for the highest success in life, 
with the constant help of teachers 
specially qualified to make their 
subjects clear through the mails. 


WASTE NO TIME. 


We guarantee to make you a Mechanical or Archi- 
tectural Draughtsman ; to qualify you for Electrical, 
Mechanical, Steam or Civil Engineering; to give 
you a thorough technical education in Architec- 
ture, Surveying, Telephony, Refrigeration, Mining, 
Plumbing, Heating and Ventilati Chemi 
Bookkeeping and Stenography, BY MAIL. 


Established 189r. Capital, $1,500,000. 
105,000 students and graduates. We can 
refer to a student in your neighborhood, 
Write and tell us what profession you 
wish toenter. Advice free. 


The International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 















& Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 


which all are invited to send f. 


or—free of cos’ 





Elgin Ruby J eweled 


Watches 


come in various sizes, grades and prices, to sultevery 


pocket. 


ognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


Sold by jewelers quagvemane. 


An Elgin watch always has 


_ the word ‘**Elgin’’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


“Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill, 











Enameline 


earth. 





form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L, PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; itis put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 


It 

















cheap imitations. 


New York. 





What's the use experimenting on your complexion with 
lotions, tablets, or cheap powders ; use the world’s purest, 


DozrZOmMs 


Medicated 
Complexion Powder. 
Pozzoni’s removes freckles and blemishes, makes the skin 


delicately soft, prevents that shiny appearance, contains no 
lime, zinc, lead, arsenic, or other poisons, so common in 
Your toilet goods dealer refunds your 
money if Pozzoni’sis not satisfactory. Sample free; box soc. 
J. A. POZZONI CO. 














St. Louis. 
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The Track-Walker. 


With head bent low and shoulders stooped, 
And slow, home-keeping eye 

Fixed on the rails, a silent shape, 
The track-walker goes by. 


A five-mile strip of grimy stones, 
Edged with an iron band, 

Is all his world. June snows that drift 
In daisies o’er the land 


He heeds not, nor red autumn flakes 
That rustle down the air— 

Rail, bolt, and bar to keep in place— 
This is his only care. 


He quits his task three steps before 
The rocking train shoots past, 

Then stoops, while still the pebbles whirl, 
To make a loose bolt fast. 


The ruin hid in sudden flood, 
Slow rust and silent frost 

’Tis his to fend; and men ride by 
In cushioned ease, at cost 


Of his long march and lonely watch, 
Nor give a backward thought 

To the bent shape and plodding feet 
Whose toil their safety bought. 


Morn is to him a sentry beat 
To tread through sun and rain, 
His noon a place to turn and start 
Back into night again. 


A ceaseless traveller all his days, 
New lands he ne’er may roam— 
In yonder orchard is his house, 
Here ’twixt the rails, his home. 
Unmourned, unmissed, he dies to find 
(The last lone miles all trod) 
That whoso walks a railway track 
Aright—has walked with God. — 
WILLIAM H. Woops. 





Why? 


R. HAROLD SPENDER, 
the Alpine climber, in his 
book on the High Pyre- 
nees, recently published, 





climax to one of his feats. 

With two companions 
he had scaled one of the 
most difficult peaks, and 
descending, found refuge 
from the storm and night 
in the chalet of a goats- 
herd. The three men, 
half-frozen, and exhausted with the long and 
terrible strain, but glowing with triumph, 
crouched before the fire. 














The goatsherd’s wife, a dull old woman, stood to 


looking at them silently for a while, and then 
pronounced a single word: 

“Pourquoi?” (Why?) 

Spender declares that he and his companions 
looked at each other with an expression of 
surprise on each face. They had risked health 
and strength and life itself. “Why?” What 
had they gained? 

There was no answer. The one word struck 
like a blank wall across their consciousness of 
useless struggle and suffering and danger. 

The snow fell outside, and the mist shut out 
the hills. They did not talk to each other. 
Each was asking himself, ““Why ?” 

There are other heights in the world beside 
those in the Alps, which men try to scale to as 
little purpose. 

The man who gives his life to the gathering of 
millions, which he never uses or enjoys; the 
young wife who spends her husband’s hard- 


earned wages in aping women of fashion; the | jt 


girl trying to force her way into the “stylish 
set” of her town, dressing and entertaining 
beyond her means; the college boy who is 
struggling to show his manliness by leading the 
fast men of his class—all are climbing barren 
heights, at the top of which is neither profit nor 
honor. 

Most of us have tried some of this Alpine- 
climbing in our day. It would have been well 
for us if some honest soul like the goatsherd’s 
wife had stood in our path with the word, 
“Why 9? 
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A Friend in Need. 


O risk a friendship in order to do a friend a 
service is to be a friend indeed. Such an 
act calls for courage of a high order. 

Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, says his biographer, 
used to tell this story of his friend, Col. John 
McCarthy : 

“Tt was at the entrance of a faro-bank. The 
colonel was about to go in, and urged me to 
accompany him. I declined shortly. 

“*You have no right,’ said I, ‘to set such an 
example.’ 

“He said he should go alone, and went in. I 
followed him to the head of the stairs and 
stopped him. Looking him full in the face, I 
said: : 

“*You are rich in everything. You have a 


tells of an unexpected | hi 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


mother and sisters. Are they provided for by 
you?” 

“He turned black in the face. The veins in 
his tempies curdled. I expected he would strike 
me with his cane. It was the only moment of 
our acquaintance when I had reason to suppose 
that we should no longer be friends. 

“Do you take me for a dog?’ said he. 

“*Yes,’ said I, ‘for baser than a dog, if you 
have the heart to give of your abundance to the 
keepers of faro-bank hells instead of. giving it to 
a mother !’ 

“He dropped tears, took me by the arm, went 
in, bet a few moments and then came out, com- 
pletely subdued. Ever after that he would 
permit me to chide him like a little child.” 





A Foolish Traveller. 


HAT a trip on an ocean steamer may prove 

a dangerous journey, even when the weather 

is fair, is shown by a story told in Chambers’s 

Journal. It concerns a young Englishman, of 

whose folly and its consequences the writer was 
an eye-witness. 


It was the Englishman’s first trip, and he grad- 
uaily found himself drawn into a e of poker 
with three or four professional s rs. The 
men were most presentable in manners and dress, 
and older travellers than their victim might have 
been deceived. 

He played, and played again. They knew how 
to draw him on, allowin often to win, but 
getting him in deeper with every game. 
one rnoon, only twelve hours from New York, 
he found himself almost penniless. Of the hun- 
dred pounds with difficulty scraped together b 
his father to give the son a start, only a few shi 
lings remained. The young man sat staring at 
the card-table. He was ruined, hopeless, and 
among strangers. 

Freseey ere fog omy into a seat by his side 
a quiet-looking man who usually sat in a corner 
of the smoking-room, and who had once tried to 
give the young Englishman a hint to “go slow.” 
en haughtily resented. To- 
day, however, the ¥- ~ ound the youth in a 
different mood. In a fatherly way he drew from 
him his story, and then spoke encouraging words. 

A little later that same quiet-looking man joined 
a party of elderly men on deck. He explained to 
the: he young man’s situation, and in a body 
it the sharpers. One,—a Westerner,— 
who been appointed epencoman, attacked 
the gamblers, who were still laughing among 
themselves at their success in “cleaning out the 
pat nn moll The spokesman did not believe in 
preliminaries. 

“You men have cleaned out that young English- 
man of every cent he has!” he fp, Be le 
don’t say you’ve swindled him, but I have my 
own opinion, and I think, and so do we all, that 
you ought to refund.” 

There was a storm of vituperative rejoinder, to 
the effect that the game was a square one, and 
if the other fellow had lost, so much the worse for 


m. 
Then the quiet man stepped forward, and look- 
ing hard at the leader of the gang, said, “Joe, 
pay up,” and that was all he did say at the 
moment. 

The effect was magical. The sharper glared at 
him, then turned pale, and muttered, “It’s you, is 
it? Didn’t know you.” 

“No, I didn’t suppose you did,” was the reply. 
“I’ve grown a beard since I saw you last. Now 
pay up quety or—”- 

eA t,” was the quick response. “I’ll do 
what’s fair.” 

With that he handed over a roll of notes and 

some gold saying, ‘“‘There’s ninety pounds. We 
gota undre ; but we’ve spent over ten on drink 
and cards.” 
Needless to say, the Englishman was delighted 
get back so much of his money. He vowed he 
would never touch a card again. Itis to be hoped 
that he kept his vow. 

The quiet man was a kindly detective, who 
knew_ the Fang and the leader well, and they 
equally well knew and feared him. 
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Pink Satin. 


PRETTY anecdote of a Revolutionary bride 
A is related by Ellen D. Larned in a recent 
; little volume upon the local deeds and tra- 
ditions of a Connecticut county. The incident 
occurred soon after the first successes of the rebel 
privateers. 


A beautiful young girl, betrothed and shortly 
to be married, admitted one day to the house a 
wandering peddler, who undid his pack and dis- 
played his wares. 
She expected, doubtless, to purchase some 
retty trifle to add to her wedding outfit; but 
mes were hard, there was little money to spare 
and moreover it was many months since all 
imported finery had been so frowned upon that 
no patriotic oe vee could venture to buy 
. nor any dealer to sell it. 
What, then, was the young woman’s amazement 
and delight when the 7 er unrolled a volumi- 
nous piece of the most beautiful pink satin—satin 
uite innocent and inoffensive to the mo 





was a trophy of war, the booty of one of our own 
privateers! 

She rg upon it in fascination. What a wed- 
ding dress it would make! But the cost—she 
could not, she dared not, ask so much money of 
her father. 

Nor did she. But unrolling the exquisite fabric 
yet further, she draped the rosy folds flowingly 
about her supple young figure, and crossing the 
room to where all the time her father, a stern and 
silent man, had sat writing at his accounts, ob- 
eyes nothing, she sank upon her knees at his 
eet. 

A hand was laid on his knee; he looked down, 
wondering, and she looked up, pleading—and then 
he understood. 

Not a word was spoken on either side, but the 
old man’s hand went quietly into his desk, drew 
out a pm, opened it, and laid in his daughter’s 
hand forty silver dollars. 

At the wedding that soon ensued the bride’s 
gown and the bridegroom’s waistcoat were both 
of pink satin; and there was one more pretty 
story to hand down of a real Daughter of the 
Revolution. 
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An Economical Treasury. 


O miser can guard his treasure more scru- 
pulously than Uncle Sam guards the pre- 
cious metal which passes through his 

mints. Precautions against waste are almost 
numberless. Every evening the floor of the 
melting-room is swept cleaner than a good 
housewife’s kitchen. The dust is put carefully 
aside, and about once in three months the soot 





scraped from every flue is transferred to the same 
precious dust-heap. This is then burned, and from 
its ashes the government derives a hand 
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which were untouched seemed sleepy. They yave 
no evidence of excitement except a slight prieki w 
of ears toward the hill. One almost wondered jf 





income. 


The earthenware crucibles used in melting are 
not employed more than three times. Then they 
are crushed beneath heavy rollers, and in their 
porous sides are found flakes of fine silver. Like 
Aladdin with his lamps, Uncle Sam would not 
exchange old crucibles for new ones. 

. In the melting-room, when the casters raise 
their ladles from the sesiting pote, a shower of 
sparks flies from the molten surface of the metal. 

‘or the most pert they are bits of incandescent 
carbon, but clinging to the carbon is often a 
minute particle of metal. Lest such_ particles 
should escape, the ashes and clinkers below the 
furnaces are gathered up at night. This débris 
s ground into powder by a steam crusher, and 
then is sold to a smelter, like ordinary ore, at a 
price per ton warranted ny bag assayer. 

The ladles which stir precious metal, the 
big iron rods, the strainers and the dippers—all 
are tested in a most curious fashion. 
siderable use, they become covered with a thin 
layer of oxidized silver, which looks for all the 
world like brown rust. The implements are then 
laid in baths of a solution of sulphuric acid, which 
eats away the iron and steel, and leaves the silver 
untouched. 

Gradually the ladle, or whatever the implement 
is, will disappear, and in its place remains a 
hollow silver counterpart of the original, delicate 
as spun glass. These fragile casts pearedase the 
ladle with perfect accuracy in all its details, 
although their surfaces are perforated in- 











8 with 
numerable little holes. Scarcely have they been | Coun’ 


molded, however, before they are cast into a 
— to become in time dollars, quarters and 


es. 
There is a large tank in one corner of the 
melting-room, and into it newly cast silver bars 
are dropped and left tocool. Infinitesimal flakes 
of silver scale off and rise to the surface of the 
water, which acquires the metallic lustre of a 
8 nt pool. ere is silver which must not be 
lost; so beneath the Pipe through which the tan 
is emptied is banked a thick layer of mud. As 
the water filters through it, the mud retains the 
precious residuum. 

Four times a year this mud is removed, and 
each experiment shows that some fifty dollars 
has been saved by the device. 
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WA MORNING PRAYER 
Ella Wheeler’ Wilcox 


Let me to-day do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast store, 
And may I be so favored as to make 

Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 


Let me not hurt, by any selfish deed 

Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or friend; 
Nor would I pass, unseeing, worthy n 

Or sin by silence where I should defend. 


However meagre be my worldly wealth, 

Let me give something that shall aid my kind, 
A word of courage, or a thought of health, 
Dropped as I pass for troubled hearts to find. 


Let me to-night look back across the span 

’Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience say— 

Because of some good act to beast or man— 
“The world is better that I lived to-day.” 
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In a Tornado. 


EW situations are so crowded with vivid 
F experiences as those to be found in the 
path of atornado. A storm moving at the 

rate of sixty or seventy miles an hour is soon past 
a given spot, but every instant of its passage 
‘seems stretched to intolerable length. <A recent 
article in the Century recounts a series of extraor- 
dinary occurrences. Perhaps the most remark- 
able, not to say incredible, adventures among 
them were those which befell Miss Moorehouse, 
Mrs. Webster and her son in a Missouri tornado. 


“I was conscious all the time I was flying 
through the air,” said Miss Moorehouse r- 
ward, “‘and it seemed a long time. I seemed to 
be lifted up and whirled round and round, going 
up to great heights,—at one time far above the 
chureh steeples,—and seemed to be carried a 
long distance. 

‘I prayed to the Lord to save me, for I believed 
He could save me, even in the wings of a tornado; 
and He did wonderfully preserve my life. 

“As I was going through the air, being whirled 
about at the sport of the storm, I saw a horse 
soaring and rotating about me. It was a white 
horse, an a ness on. By the way it 
kicked and struggled as it was hurled about, I 
knew it was alive. I prayed God that the horse 
might not come in contact with me, and it did not. 
I was mercifully landed on the earth unharmed— 
saved by a miracle.” 

Young Webster, too, saw the horse in mid-air. 

“At one time,” he says, “it was directly over 
me, and I was very much afraid I should come in 
contact with its flying heels.” 

After a flight of nearly a quarter of a mile, Miss 
Moorehouse and the two Websters were let down 
so gently that not one of them was seriously 
injured, although Mrs. Webster had slight cuts 





too, s¢ | about her head, and her son had one arm 
ardently patriotic eye, since he explained that it t 


ured. 

It is interesting to know that the white horse 
also survived. Its mate was found dead near the 
wrecked barn in which the animals had been 
standing. 

The white horse was caught up and carried a 
mile through the air, and according to the ac- 
counts of reputable witnesses, was at times more 
than two hundred feet high, passing over a church 
steeple. Beyond being plastered with mud, the 
animal was uninjured. 
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Dying for their Country. 


MONG all the cruelties of battle, few are 
A more cruel than the suffering of wounded 
horses and mules left to die on the field. 
For them there are no surgeons nor nurses, and 
the consciousness of duty done is withheld from 
them. In Harper’s Weekly Frederick Remington 
describes the fate of these poor creatures at San 
Juan. 


Having reached the firing line, many officers 
left their horses tied to the brush on the sands of 
the San Juan River. Baggage and gun mules 
were turned loose and stood os ly about. 
There was a constant tweet of bullets coming 
through the trees from the Spanish position. 

One horse caught three almost in a bunch; 
another one passed through him and he lay down 
on his side, panting desperately. A big gun mule 
lay on his side, gasping, and another horse sat 
down like a dog, ving every evidence of great 
pain. A ball cut the skin of a mule’s knee, but he 


only stamped, as if to get rid of a fi 
e strange thing a! 


ut it was that the horses 





ey suspected that things were not right. Eve), 
the blood from horses and men, which was «|! 
about the sands, did not have its usual effect of 
searing them. 

— do not horses die for their country? The, 
do not have a previous intention of so doing. Thi- 
act is not voluntary—well, ssibly. Neithe: 
does a conscript die voluntarily, but it is for the 
country, just same. A mule does more work fo: 
the country, and has more suffering, than a man. 
But why speak of these things? It is sufficient t., 
know that all soldiers respect and honor all mules. 


~ 
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A Doctor’s ‘‘Call’’ in India. 


ROBABLY every doctor has sometimes 
Pp found it hard to reach his patients, but fe 

doctors, let us hope, have to travel severa| 
hundred miles to make a “call.” The “record,” 
in this respect, seems to have been establishe:| 
by a young medical man in India, whose letter | 
printed in the Golden Penny. He says: 


I have just returned from a three-hundred-mi! 
walk into the very heart of the Himalayas. | 
had to set off at a day’s notice to look after a M) 
Blank of the India civil service, who was said 1» 
be ying dangerously ill at a pase called Skardu. 
He ‘one there this Foy settle the revenue. 
and in winter was the only white man in the 
I sixteen days’ march to eet there, most o/ 
the way thro snow, and all the way over the 
most impassable road I have yet seen. The road, 
or rather es, lies along the Indus, and so bad is 
it that it is quite impossible to ride any of the 
way, which is saying much in this country, where 
we ride almost anywhere a goat could go. But 
on every march to Skardu there are obstacles. 
The path winds up and down the rocky moun- 


k | tains on either side of the Indus; in places along 


narrow ledges of rock, oe of very rickety 

stone and w built out from the face of cliffs, 

and even up arfd down ladders and notched poles. 

One march is over a snow mountain, a climb of 

Spare hundred feet, up one side and down the 
r 


other. 

Several of my coolies got frost-bitten, as the 
cold was extreme. water-bottle, which I 
carried with me, froze solid as I walked along. 
I had to sleep on the ground with lots of blankets, 
all my clothes on, two thick overcoats, fur-lined 
stockings and gloves. 


—_—_——_+ 





Keeping up Appearances. 


T: some men appearances count for almost 
everything. They will struggle to be brave, 
so as not to seem to be cowards. A man of 
this temperament lately embarked on an excursion 
steamer for a pleasure trip down the harbor of 
one of the large Eastern cities. 


The boat was crowded, from cabin to rail. 
People chattered and ate Rpanets, till suddenly 
theisteamer began torock. The motion increased, 
and presently one or two women looked fright- 
ened. Soon the vessel careened violently, and 
then a panic began. Men and women fastened on 
life-preservers with frantic haste. 

The captain came on deck, looking cool and 
collected. 

“There’s not the slightest danger,” said he. 
“She'll steady down in just a moment.” 

Several men took their cue from the captain, 
and went about quieting the people. 

Our friend felt t he was in public. He must 
appear self-possessed. Seeing a woman in front 
of him, one of the few without a life-preserver on, 
he rushed up to her. 

“Madam,” he cried, ‘““‘be calm! Be calm! There's 
no danger whatever! The boat will steady down 
in just a moment!” 

he woman looked him over from head to foot. 

“Tf you feel so sure about it,” she replied, ‘‘you 
might as well give me one of those life-preservers 
you’ve tied yourself up in so carefully.’ 

The man looked down. He had fastened two 
life-preservers about his chest and waist, while his 
right hand gripped a third. 


Oe 


The Whipping Schoolmaster. 


OHN HAWTREY is still remembered as one 
J of the famous whipping schoolmasters of 
England. He achieved his reputation at 
Eton, where he early made the bitch his sov- 
ereign remedy for moral ills, and where his doses 
were never homeceopathic. 


It was autumn, says Alfred Lubbock, who has 
a vivid remembrance of Hawtrey’s methods, and 
we small boys used to buy chestnuts and roast 
them over the fire in a shovel. One day a boy 
named F., who was a great favorite of Hawtrey’s, 
had a lot of chestnuts, and as a special favor, was 
allowed to make use of the pupil-room fire, while 
es was still going on. - 

awtrey was going in and out of the room while 
we were working, and on one occasion, coming in 
rather quietly, he cought sight of F, kneeling 
over the fire arranging his chestnuts. The boy’s 
position was irresistible to any lover of the art of 
chastisement. Not seeing his face, and supposing 
it was one of the other boys stealing the chestnuts, 
John Hawtrey quietly took his cane from his desk, 
and creeping forward on tiptoe, gave the wretched 
F. a most tremendous whack. 

The boy jumped up with a yell, his hands clapped 
behind him. Then the tutor saw who he was, and 
said, embracing him: 

“Oh, my — boy! I am so sorry! I thought 
it was another boy y= y our chestnuts.” 

We, of course, were all delighted, and roared 
with laughter. 


a 


Life or Death. 


* RINCE” JOHN VAN BUREN, so called 
because he was the prince of good fellows, 
was exceedingly quick at repartee. The 

New York Tribune prints a story which shows 

his readiness and effectiveness on the stump. 


He was a speech in behalf of his father. 
President Van Buren, when an old Democrat 
rose and upbraided him as a bolter. Quick as # 
flash he replied to the charge. 

One day, he said, a man on horseback came Uw): 
witha boy who was contending with an overturne:! 
load of hay. Instead of tossing the hay back into 
the wagon, the boy was tossing it hither an’ 
thither, regardless of where it landed. The 
traveller halted and said: 

“My young friend, why do you work so furiously 
this hot weather? Why don’t you throw the hay 
back into the wagon, and be more deliberate |! 
your labors?” ; 

The boy stopped. wiped his face with his 
shirt-sleeve, and pointing to the pile of hay on the 
roadside, said: 

“Stranger, dad’s under there!” Ts 

Then he set about his work again, more furious!) 
than ever. 
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Two Days. 
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Robby and Johnny and Tommy stood 
Under a tree in a chestnut wood. 


They could see upon the branches high 

The green burrs wave against the sky. 

“But what are they good for, there?” they said, 
“When every one is over your head. 


“A boy may try as hard as he can; 
The world was only made for a man.” 


But Jack Frost heard and laughed with glee; 
Then he took from his pocket a tiny key 

And each green burr so closely shut 

Flew back to show a shining nut. 

The jolly West Wind heard them, too, 

And thought, ‘“‘There’s work for me to do.” 


So he rushed at the tree with a sudden 
bound 
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which did not happen, and could not tell the real 
from his dreams. 

So the next night mother lay down beside 
Norton, and together they quietly watched for 
the coming of the mouse. They had almost 
grown tired of waiting when—there was Frisky 
sitting jauntily atop the cushion, twinkling his 
little beady eyes as though he would say, “Hello, 
there! Watch me go to the bottom of this 
cushion, will you? Good-by!” and down into 
the bran went his little head. Then such a 

! Down went the rest of his body, 
all but the tips of his hind feet and his stiff little 
tail. The old ball wobbled crazily too and fro, 
and my, how the bran did fly! Frisky seemed 
to be pawing away with his front feet like a 
playful puppy, sending the dust in all directions. 


a-mowin’ with that com’cal little carpet-sweeper. 
Biddy had just got the clothes all spread out 


nice, ’side of the kitchen door. Then’s when it 
happened—just after Biddy went in. 

It came up just as quick—a little big whirlwind 
and took Biddy’s clothes up in its arms an’ 
carried ’em off! Yes, it did. Papa looked right 
up in the air an’ saw ’em a-flyin’! They went 
up twice as high as the meetin’-house, right over 
the steeple! You can ’magine how they must’ve 
looked to papa, an’ don’t you guess he laughed ? 
Well, you’ve guessed right, ‘cause he did! 

An’ the funniest of all the things those clothes 
did was just too perfectly com’cal for anything! 
Our nightgowns did it — Bensie’s an’ mine. 
They’re real long nightgowns, you know, an’ 
| they filled all full of the whirlwind till the 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
PUZZLES. 
L. 
Kate roams, the livelong summer day, 
Thro’ verdant meadows making hay. 
II. 
For every honor she is shown 
Kate will repay, the world must own. 
Itt. 
Kate has the gift to prophesy, 
And reads the signals in the sky. 
IV. 
A nice resort Kate seeks to find, 
And leaves her pleasant home bebind. 
: Vv. 
Kate is a housewife good and true, 
And tries at home her best to do. 
VI. 
Kate has a sister-twin, they say, 
Her counterpart in every way. 





And shook the chestnuts to the ground. 





Robby and Johnny and Tommy stood 

The very next day in the chestnut 
wood, 

And I think if you’d heard their fun 
and noise, 

You would say that the world was 
made for boys. 

ELLEN SHERMAN CORSON. 
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The Mouse That Played 
Football. 


Norton Browne was a lover of 
football from the time his merry little 
eyes first fastened on the wonderful 
get-up of his older brother Ralph, the 
hero of the village eleven. 

In Norton’s baby fashion he made 
good-natured Ralph understand that 
he, too, wished to wear the football 
uniform. My, how proud he was to 
show his “dress-up” to the amused 
family! And how indignant he was, 
too, when they all laughed at his funny 
appearance — something between a 
padded Brownie, a circus clown and 
a comic valentine of Ralph, somebody 
said. 

This comparison pleased Ralph so 
much that he smuggled his little 
brother down to the photographer’s, 
fixed him up in the beloved toggery 
(about eight sizes too large), tousled 
up his baby-locks like those of the 
most approved football hero, placed in 
his tiny hands a ball three times the 
' size of his head, and presto! there was 
\ the picture of the tiniest footballer in 
, the country! 

Norton enjoyed the fun as much as 
his big brother did, and kept the secret 
stored so snugly away in his little 
baby-brain that Ralph rewarded him 
by giving him his old football pin- 
cushion, when he went away to col- 
lege. Norton was overjoyed, and 
when no one was looking, often gave 
an admiring hug to the sawdust 
cushion, with its melon-shaped pieces 
of red and blue silk and its cute Jittle 
lacing. 





A CALL ON THE NEW DOLL. 





vil. 

Kate chooses proper kind of food, 

And aids digestion well and good. 
VIII. 


Kate proves her statements as she 


Fen 
And demonstrates the thing she knows. 
1X. 
Kate, in her studies, is no dunce, 
Four columns multiplies at once. 
x. 
When married, Kate will 
A written statement, lega 
XI. 
Kate proves she is a constant friend, 
And will your innocence defend. 


five to you 
, true. 


XII. 
With kind intent Kate points the way 
That you should go, by night or day. 
XIIL. 
Kate pleads with eloquence her cause, 
Inserting many a telling clause. 
XIV. 
To others, Kate, with manner fine, 
Her honors often will resign. 
xv. 
For some chief object Kate has care, 
Of time and talent gives a share. 
XVL 
A dainty taste has Kate, we find, 
In feeling always quite refined. 
XVII. 
For mental culture Kate will work, 
And no one ever saw her shirk. 
XVIII. 
Quite short of breath, they say, is Kate, 
Deprived of air, sad were her fate. 
xix. 
A sorry habit Kate will show, 
To tell whatever she may know. 
xx. 
Kate never tells a truth exact, 
But lets one half-believe a fact. 
XxXI. 
Extravagant and prone to spend 
Kate reckless is, with scarce a friend. 
XXII. 
Of sums of money left in orp 
Kate wrongly uses small and large. 
XXIII. 
Kate sometimes quarrels, and is heard 
To argue with an angry word. 
XXIV. 
Kate uses drugs to conquer ills, 
And patronizes doctors’ pills. 
XXV. 
Kate bows in prayer at morn and eve, 
And begs a blessing to receive. 
XXVI. 
If into trouble you may fall, 
— hand will help you, when you 
call. 

















Every night, after mother put him 
into his little brass crib, he lay staring 
at the shining, silken stripes till he 
wandered off to a dreamland peopled with long- 
haired half-backs, tacklers, guards and all the 
other queer things to be seen on a football field. 
One night, just as the long lashes were settling 
down over his little peepers, the pincushion 
began to move. Yes, itdid! There, it moved 
again! Norton sat right up to see what caused 
it all, but the queer little cushion never budged 
a bit, just settled down on its side for a good, 
long sleep. 

The next night, however, the cushion began 
wiggling again. Sometimes, indeed, it almost 
turned a somersault, and then settled back again. 
Slowly, very slowly, Norton drew himself up 
into a sitting position. Quietly, very quietly, 
hardly daring to breathe, he leaned over the crib 
rail, and watched—what do you think? The 
very cutest little mouse that ever ran across a 
chiffonier and nibbled at the pincushion! Per- 
haps the little animal guessed that the football 
was stuffed with bran; bran is a dainty tidbit 
for a hungry little mouse. Anyway, he pulled 
and tugged away at the shoestring lacing, climbed 
on top the cushion and blinked saucily at 
Norton, and then scampered friskily away to tell 
the home folks about the prize he had found, the 
happiest little mouse in mouseland. 

The next night Frisky came again, and began 
to nibble a hole in the cushion, and Norton was 
8o excited while watching that he forgot all about 
the harm mousie might do. 

When Norton told his mother about it the 
next morning, she was a little troubled, for she 
feared that her baby boy thought, talked and 
dreamed so much about his cherished football 
that perhaps he might have imagined things 





A few sprinkles even reached Norton away over 
in his crib, and made him chuckle so loud that 
the frightened mousie went scampering back to 
his hole. 

Norton never knew that after he was asleep 
Frisky brought all his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts to a midnight party on the chiffonier, 
where they had the nicest kind of a time dancing 
and eating up the bran which Frisky had pawed 
out for them. 

The next night Frisky came alone and went to 
work again just as though Norton with his 
father, mother and sister Lucy were not all 
watching and smiling at him. He worked so 
hard that by morning all the bran was gone, 
leaving the poor, flattened pincushion a little 
heap of red and blue rags. 

“Never mind!” laughed father. “The old 
eashion was almost worn out, anyhow! I am 
glad the mice had such a good time.” 

“Soam I,” assented Norton. ‘Ralph said he’d 


bring me a really one for Christmas, anyway; | 


and it was such fun to see a mouse captain a 
football game!’’ 
CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 





Where Biddy Found the Clothes. 


It was the funniest thing! They took a ride 
right over the church steep—but that’s beginning 
at the wrong end! Bensie says I always tell my 
stories back end to. This is how Bensie tells 
"em: 

Once upon a time (Bensie always begins “‘once 
upon a time’) papa was out on the side lawn 





sleeves bulged out round, and the rest of ’em, 
too, just as if Bensie and I were in ’em! And 
they acted as if they were real frightened, sailin’ 


up there so high, an’ put their arms round each | 
| other and held on to each other! ‘that’s the 


| way Bensie and I do when we’re frightened. 
| Papa laughed and laughed, and then he came in 
to tell us ’bout it. The clothes sailed ’way over 
| into the minister’s orchard an’ sat down there 
to rest—an’ that’s where Biddy found ’em! 

And that’s the right end of the story to stop 
at, only Bensie always says “‘the end.” 

CONSTANCE HAMILTON. 
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The Naughty Parrot. 
Once there was a little girl who spent the summer 





days 
With sheep and cows and pigeons and horses out 
} to graze, 
| And other gentle comrades. They all bad pleas- 
ant ways 


Except a horrid parrot with a very brilliant head, 

Who never made polite remarks, but always 
moaned instead, 

“Oh, ah, wah! Ah, hoop-bah! 
go to bed!” 


I—don’t—want to 


Now all these other animals were very, very good ; 
| They neighed or they brayed, or they crowed or 
purred or mooed ; 

They barked or they bleated, or they quacked or 
| clucked or cooed ; 
But still that hateful parrot, he drooped his gaudy 
head, 
And with a twinkle in his eye he dolorpusly said, 





gotobed!”) = ErHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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XXVIL. 
Kate shines and agertiiee like a gem 
Encircled in a diadem. 
XXVIII. 
Is Kate deceitful? Often so. 
Unstabie, too, as winds that blow. 
X XIX. 
If Kate dislikes a creed or plan 
She will destroy it if she can. 
XXX. 
Kate tries the taste of all to suit, 
And often dries nice fish and fruit. 
XXXL. 
Kate views the landscape far and wide, 
And comes among us to reside. 
XXXII. 
A peacemaker is Kate, who tries 
To make with all a compromise. 
XXXIII. 
I’ve heard that Kate will sometimes seize 
Another’s goods, herself to please, 
XXXIV. 
In spite of what the world may think, 
Poor Kate will sometimes use strong drink. 
XXXV. 
If you should Kate perchance provoke, 
A vengeance on you she’ll invoke. 
XXXVI. 
Kate will abuse another’s name 
When she herself should bear the blame. 


2. 
PRINTER’S PI. 
Made from four lines of Pope's Essay on Criticism. 
Eurt saee ni wingtir socme morf tra, ton eachen, 


| Sa eoths evmo tiessae how heva ralened ot cenad. 


| 


“Oh, ah, wah! Ah, hoop-bah! I—don’t—want to | B 


’Tsi ton gunohe on sesshanrh sevig fecnofe ; 
Het dunos sumt mese na oche ot het nesse. 


3. 

CHARADES. 
My first, a verb, is short and small, 
My second is both yange and tall, 
My tbird’s yourself, whoe’er you be, 
My fourth includes both you and me. 
é sure of my whole you never will; 
For when you have guessed it, ’tis doubtful still. 











THe ORANGE FREE STATE has decided to 
stand with the Transvaal in the present crisis. 
The Volksraad of the Free State adopted resolu- 
tions September 27th, in which it expressed its 
opinion that the government of the Transvaal 
had made every endeavor to reach a peaceful 
solution of the difficulties with England. The 
resolutions declared that war against the Trans- 
vaal by the imperial government would be 
criminal. “Come what may,” the resolutions 
concluded, “the Free State will faithfully fulfil 
its obligations toward the Transvaal, by virtue 
of the political alliance between the two repub- 
lies.” The Free State lies south of the Transvaal, 
and is affiliated with it by the closest ties of 
kinship. It has about 17,000 burghers who are 
available for military service. 

INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS CONVEN- 
TIONS of importance were held in this country 
in September. The International Congregational 
Council met at Boston, from the 20th to the 28th, 
and the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance opened a 
10 days’ session at Washington September 27th. 
Neither gathering had any legislative authority 
for the denomination which it represented ; but 
both discussed subjects of wide interest. 

CABINET CRISES have occurred in Austria 
and Spain, which occasioned the resignation of 
the ministries. The crisis in Austria was caused 
by the long parliamentary deadlock resulting 
from the bitter feuds between Czechs and 
Germans. The trouble in Spain was a difference 
between the ministers of war and finance over 
military expenditures. 


An ATLANTIC STEAMER WRECKED.— 
The Dominion Line Steamer Scotsman was 
wrecked in the Strait of Belle Isle, between 
Labrador and Newfoundland, September: 21st. 
Eleven women and children were drowned; but 
the remainder of the passengers and crew, 
numbering about 350, were rescued, after spend- 
ing five days in distress on a barren island. The 
situation was made worse by the brutality of 
many of the crew, who broke into the staterooms 
almost as soon as the ship struck, and robbed 
the passengers. Twenty-eight of the crew were 
arrested on reaching Mohtreal, with watches, 
diamonds and other articles taken from the 
passengers still in their possession. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS RELEASED.—For 
the first time since the fighting in the Philippines 
began, the Filipinos have formally released 
American prisoners whom they had captured. 
Fourteen soldiers, taken in various skirmishes, 
were brought into Angeles September 30th, 
under a flag of truce, and turned over to General 
MacArthur. The released soldiers report that 
they were well treated. 

STATE CONVENTIONS AND NATIONAL 
IssuEs.—Although only state and local offices 
are to be filled at the elections this fall, the 
platforms adopted by the state conventions of 
the leading political parties touch upon national 
issues and afford a forecast of the questions 
which will enter into the campaign next year. 
With but one or two exceptions, the Democratic 
platforms reaffirm, with greater or less emphasis, 
the free-silver platform adopted at Chicago in 
1896; and some of them call for the second 
nomination of Mr. Bryan. Declarations against 
trusts and against territorial expansion are the 
most striking new features. The Republican 
platforms warmly endorse the administration, 
and some of them are as vigorous as the 
Democratic in denouncing trusts. 

THE VENEZUELA BouNDARY.—The long- 
vexed question of the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela was settled, October 34d, 
by the award of the Anglo-Venezuelan commis- 
sion, which had been sitting for some weeks at 
Paris. The decision of the arbitrators was 
unanimous, and as usually happens, was a 
compromise between the claims of the contest- 
ants. The most important point for Venezuela 
is that the award gives her possession of Point 
Barima, and with it the control of the Orinoco. 
The representatives of both governments declare 
themselves satisfied, and the peaceful settlement 
of the question is a conspicuous triumph for the 
principle of arbitration. 

THe DEwreY Sworp.—The sword ordered 
by act of Congress for Admiral Dewey was 
formally presented to him by President McKinley 
October 3d, in the east front of the Capitol at 
Washington, in the presence of the Cabinet, 
representatives of the army and navy and a 
throng of spectators. There were brief addresses 
by the Secretary of the Navy and the President, 
to which Admiral Dewey, greatly moved by the 
honor paid him, responded in a few words. The 
sword, except its steel blade and the body metal 
of its scabbard, is entirely of gold; and among 
its decorations are the name of the Olympia, 
the zodiac sign of December, the month of 
Dewey’s birth, and the arms of the United 
States and of Vermont, Dewey’s native state. 
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IMPROVING THE PHONOGRAPH.—On the 
principle of the sounding- board, which repeats 
a sound at so short.an interval that the original 
and the repeated waves impress the ear in unison, 
a device called the polyphone has recently been 
applied to the phonograph for the purpose of 
doubling the volume of sound issuing from that 
instrument. A phonograph with the polyphone 
attachment has two horns, each provided with a 
diaphragm and stylus. Not only is the sound 
made louder, but its quality is improved. 

LAKE SUPERIOR AND THE RAINFALL.— 
Lake Superior appears to exercise a greater effect 
upon the annual amount of precipitation of rain 
and snow near its shores than any other of the 
Great Lakes. Theaverage precipitation in a year 
is about eight inches greater on the southern 
than on the northern side of Lake Superior. 
Lakes Erie and Ontario also show more precipi- 
tation on their southern than on their northern 
shores, but the difference is only three inches 
annually. In the case of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, it is the eastern shores as compared 
with the western which get the largest precipita- 
tion, but the difference is not great. 

A New VARIABLE STAR. — Madame 
Ceraski, of Moscow, has discovered in the 
constellation Cygnus a star of between the 
eighth and ninth magnitude which undergoes 
wonderful variations in its light. It belongs to 
the same type of variable stars as the celebrated 
Algol, but its variation is larger. Its period is 
four days, 13 hours and 45 minutes. When at 
a minimum it is three magnitudes fainter than 
when at a maximum; in other words, it period- 
ically loses and then regains so much light that 
at one time it is 16 times brighter than at 
another. In stars of this type the changes of 
light are supposed to be caused by a dark body 
revolving around the star, and producing eclipses 
as it comes within our line of sight. 


“Cross-EDUCATION.”—This term is used 
to deseribe a phenomenon which has recently 
been under investigation at the Yale psychologi- 
cal laboratory. Experiments carried on during 
the past year have shown that the effects of 
practice on one side of the body are transferred 
to the other side, where there has been no prac- 
tice. For instance, a fencer, practising lunges 
with a foil, and using only his right hand, gained 
in two weeks 56 per cent. of accuracy in aim. 
At the same time it was found that his left hand 
had also gained 36 per cent. of accuracy in the 
same exercise, although it had had no actual 
practice. So the exertion of the muscles of the 
right arm likewise increased the strength of the 
left arm. 


A Lone SHor.—Major James M. Ingalls, 
whose authority in the science of ballistics is 
recognized in Europe as well as in this country, 
calculates that the extreme range of the new 
16-inch gun, now nearing completion at the 
Watervliet arsenal, and which is to be used in 
defending New York harbor, will be almost 21 
miles: At its maximum elevation the shot, 
weighing 2,370 pounds, will be 30,516 feet above 
its starting-point, so that it would clear the 
summit of Mount Everest, with more than 1,500 
feet to spare, even if that giant peak stood on 
the shore of the sea. The longest shot hitherto 
made was with a Krupp cannon, which sent its 


projectile 12% miles, the greatest height attained 


by it being 21,456 feet. 

EVOLUTION OF INDIAN CokN.—A surpris- 
ing history is presented in Bulletin No. 57 of the 
Department of Agriculture, of one of America’s 
greatest contributions to th® food supply of the 
world, Indian corn. Under the effects of culti- 
vation, the recognized varieties have increased 
from the few known by the early explorers to 
more than 500. The variations in size are inter- 
esting, especially as regards the height of the 
stalk. This runs from a foot and a half for some 
kinds of pop-corn to 22 feet for a Tennessee 
variety, and 30 feet or more for varieties grown 
in the West Indies. Doctor Sturtevant, the 
author of the bulletin, describes one group in 
which “each kernel is surrounded by a husk, 
and the ear thus formed is itself enveloped in 
husks.” Some classes of pop-corn have ears 
only one inch long, while the ears of common 
corn sometimes attain a length of 16 inches. 

CHANGES OF CLIMATE.—Professor Arrhe- 
nius, who has recently investigated the causes of 
secular variations in the temperature at the 
earth’s surface, thinks that they are more prob- 
ably due to changes in the amount of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere than to variations in the 
heat of the sun. If the amount of carbonic acid 
that the air now contains were diminished a little 
more than one-half, the mean temperature all 
over the earth would drop about 8°, which would 
be sufficient to bring on another glacial period. 
On the other hand, an increase of carbonic acid 
to between two and three times its present 
amount would raise the mean temperature 15°, 
and renew the hot times of the Eocene epoch. 
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Making bubbles 


FUN Fo FOR THE CHILDREN = tthent aeae. 


suds. The Bubbler is a metal has red 
tablet. Di e Bubbler is a meta} pipe, ho beantiful bub- 


bles. At notion_stores, or for 10ec. will mail 
Bubbler and tablets. C,H. SCHINDLER, Toledo, Ohio. 


A Piano 
By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. How? Write and 
we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local 
dealer. Send us a postal card and re- 
ceive FREE our CATALOGUE and 
prices for cash and on EASY PAY- 
MENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


because the chief demand is al- 
ways for Remington operators. 
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Bloch a Reclining Chair 


Fifty changes of position, 
So simple that a child can 
adjust it. Upholstered in in 
velours or corduroy. For 
— .70 we will deliver one 
ree anywhere east of the 
Bisson ppi. Write for cat- 
alogue. 


Doll Go-carts 


25c. to $10. A line of Doll 
Carriages and Go- 


carts 
that are exact miniatures 
of our finestand pest lar e- 


sized goods. 
catalogue. 


Reclining 
Go-cart 


which is really a combined 
e and Go-cart. A re- 


or 
















Carr 
markable patented im 


rove- 
works satomae eons. 
Prices, to $20. 
for catalogue. 
Philade!phia 
Baby Carriage 
Factory, 
Builders of Children’s Car- 
riages and Go-carts, Dolls’ 
Carriages and Go-carts, dn- 
valids’ Rolling and Reclin 
rs, 


ing 
713-715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tailor-Made 
Suits *5. 


F you wish something decidedly 
new in a dress or cloak, and 
entirely different from the 

ready-made garments which you 
find in every store, write for our 
Catalogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 


suits and cloaks, but we 


ment; 











are the only house mak- 
ing fashionable garments 
to order at moderate 
prices. Our Catalogue 
illustrates an exquisite 
ladies’ costumes 
and cloaks, selected 
from the newest Paris 
models. Our designs 
are exclusive, and are 
shown by no other 
firm, and the fabrics 
from whic we 
make our garments 
comprise only the 
very latest novelties. Our Catalogue illustrates : 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
less in cut and finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut fae ny A to the latest French 


Golf oo, Newmarkets, Bicycle oe Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 


¢ 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT , 327 Broadway, N.Y. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


et . . . 
Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 
This Doll is the 

latest Novelty of 

the Art Fabric Co’s 
production. By 
their wonderful 
process they have 








Doll. The execution 
of the work is most 
faithfully done. 
The Dol! is intend- 
ed to be stuffed 
with cotton, as dir- 
ections will show. 
The material used 


, that will 
not tear. Oil colors 
only are used, they 
will not crock. By 
means of the patent 
Gusset the feet pro- 
front, 


has Golden 
Hair. Rosy Cheeks, 

lue Eyes, K 
Color Body, Red 
Stockings and 
Black Shoes, 
ag & Child loves a 

P| Doll, but what 
will they say toa 
Life Size one. 

If you are unable 
this 
your 


procure 
Doll at 
Retailers, 
ART PABRIC CO., 
will send you one 
ee 





Have you seen our DOLL 
FURNITURE? Parlor or Bed 
Room Suite sent on receipt of 
35 Cents. 


ART FABRIC CO., 36 White SUN. Y. 
Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. Y. 


wortp. If when writing tous you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will 
be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them by return mail. They will be sent Free to any lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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Quickly removes 
blotches, tan, blemish- 
es, rou hiness and pro- 

duces a sey 

skin. Prevents apping. 
Porcelain boxes 50c., 

aid, and at drug- stores, 
Pad dy agents wanted. Send 
9 ot aa with book- 

Your Complexion,” 

and editorial on 5-804 from 
American Journal of Health. 
dimes L. A. WILLI 

7 Arcade, Providence, 
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pL best = Arm Head made, 


yor de lofam: e640 — 600 
will be sold ee on teem When 
—/ are gone ce 

Y before. ou cot our Mig ‘Pres Catalogue in which we de- 
pe Aaa illustrate this a and many others. Write er 
THE H. LOUIS VEHON CO. 157 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO, 














enclosed in tiny cells 
of Woven Wool retain 
ing the heat of the body 
ll a buxuriousness of feeling 
ae the most sensitive 


in Binge 
Yeight s JS 
Slustiated 
ent on 


Wriohts Health £ 
UnderwearCo-} 


‘Undemear 





rape 


eo 
ca ee: re 


ON %- 


70 FranklinSt. 
New York 


The Child’s 
“Prophylactic” 


is even more amppertens for your 
children (if possible) than 
the adult size is for you. 






25c. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your pro- 
tection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular Ca cleans between the teeth. 
Hole in handle and hook to hold it. These mean 
much to cleanly Basee- the only ones who like 
our brush. Adults’ 35¢c. Children’s (2 sizes) 25c. 
umes or at dealers’. Send for our free booklet, 
“ Tooth Truths. 














PLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


A PECULIAR REMEDY, 


Something About the New Discovery 
for Curing Dyspepsia. 








(From Mich. Christian Advocate. 


The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed minister 
residing in Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y., ina 
recent letter writes as follows: “There has never 
been anything that I have taken that has relieved 
the Dyspepsia from which I have suffered for 
ten years except the new remedy called Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking them I have 
had no distress at all after eating and again 
after long years can sleep well. Rev. F. I. Bell, 
Weedsport, N. Y., formerly Idalia, Colo.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remarkable 


remedy, not only because it is a certain cure for 
all forms of indigestion, but because it seems to 
act as thoroughly in old chronic cases of Dyspep- 
sia as well as in mild attacks of indigestion or 
biliousness. A person has dyspepsia simply be- 


cause the stomach is overworked, all it wants is 
a harmless vegetable remedy to digest the food 
and thus give it the much needed rest. 

This is the secret of the success of this peculiar 
remedy. No matter how weak or how much dis- 
ordered the digestion may be, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will digest} the food whether the stomach 
works or not. New life and energy is given not 
only to the stomach but to every organ and nerve 
in the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will convince 
the most skeptical that Dyspepsia and all stomach 
troubles can be cured. Send for little book on 
Stomach, mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. So popular has the remedy 
become that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can now 
be obtained at any drug-store at 50c. per package. 
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Stockings 
Made to 


WEAR 
















be ce Comfortable, 
“IRON CLAD” ress 
- and. 


Triple Knee, FAST 
High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 


Is the Heaviest, Stoutest, Best 
Wearing Stocking Made. 


No. 14 is also heavy with coarse rib. If you 
want something lighter weight and more 
dressy No. 16 will please you. We manufac- 
ture “Iron Clads’” of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 






Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can 
supply you, send 25e. for sample pair. Sate Vand 
size desir “ed. Free Sample of TRIPLE NEE. 





COOPER, WELLS & CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 











ZO = pencil de- 
we Ss pends on how 
— long it lasts and 
how much time it 
takes to keep it pointed. 
The most costly 
pencils are the 

cheap ones— 













cil is warrant of its 4 
economy—surety of a 
tough, finely-tempered, 
long-wearing lead. Made in 
all styles and all degrees of 
hardness, 


Dixon’s 
‘tame Pencils 


Graphite 
suit all pencil uses and all users of pencils. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 
léc. for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


























OMPANION is an illustrated 
Its ~~ caeanas 


HE YOUTH’S 
weekly per of eight pages. 
price is fie a year, payment in advan 

welve or sixteen pages are often giv 

Wecribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


“4 to sub- 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for gi 7é—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can comménce at any time 
during the year. 

Mena for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Pa ment for the Com, anion, when sent by mail, 
Shou a Post-office Money- Order, 
aa “oneekns or  & § or an preeeee, manor: Order. 
WEEN NONE OF THESE CAN ROOURED, 
send the money ina Registered Letter. All post- 

masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 

wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

menquatpTatts weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances .—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ey paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot 8 our name on our 
books unless your Post-offi ress is given. 

Always give the name of | ples Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against cite 3 money strangers 

renew subscription enewals of 8 
to the Companion b A. payment of money to 
strangers should no made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at ee own ris 

Letters should be addressed and drafts ‘made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BREATHING. 


E have often spoken in this 
of the ity of 
breathing properly, if the 
body is to be kept in the 
best possible health, and so 
in condition to resist the 
attacks of disease. The 
subject, however, is of such 
vital importance, as regards 
especially the prevention of 
lung diseases, that no apol- 
ogy need be offered for returning to it. 

Of all the substances utilized in the maintenance 
of health and life, none is so absolutely indispen- 
sable as oxygen, and as this is taken in with the 
air we breathe, whether we receive a sufficient 
supply or not depends @ntirely upon how and 
where we breathe. 

But the supplying of oxygen is not the only 
function, although it is the most direct and vital 
one, of proper breathing. Thorough expansion 
of the chest ensures the proper filling of the lungs 
with air, dilates all the minute air-cells, especially 
those at the summits of the lungs, where motion 
is least and where the seeds of consumption are 
usually first planted, and increases the circulation 
of the blood throughout all parts of these organs. 

Still another effect of proper breathing is a 
beautifying one. The chest is broadened, the 
shoulders are thrown back, the figure is erect and 
the carriage graceful. 

Perfect breathing is not natural to most men 
and women of sedent tion and indoor 
life. Like all good things, it must be worked for; 
and the work must be persevered in until full and 
deep respiration has become a habit. 

The means of attaining this object are various 
and cannot be recounted here; but they are all 











based upon the principle of removing permanently | ton, 


every obstacle to the free entrance of air into the 
lungs. 

School children sitting at their desks, clerks 
bending over their ledgers, seamstresses at work 
with the needle or the sewing-machine, type- 
writers, and all who must stoop as they earn 
their daily bread, should learn to stop from time 
to time, sit back in the chair, or rise, throw back 
the shoulders, and draw in ten or twelve deep, 
slow inspirations, holding the breath for three or 
four seconds each time the lungs are filled. 

These exercises, like breathing in general, 
should always be done with the mouth closed, for 
the nose is the only proper channel for the passage 
to and fro of the air. A school-teacher who will 
interrupt the studies once every hour through 
the session, and teach the class to do this 
breathing exercise, will be contributing more 
than she can ever realize to the future well-being 
of her youthful charges. 


——— 


A GOOD DEED CHARMINGLY DONE. 


A small act of kindness sometimes thrills the 
heart of the beholder, especially if the act is 
performed without thought of observation and 
quite without the hope that it will be known and 
applauded. A correspondent of the Companion, 
a physician of Minneapolis, has sent us—“not for 
publication,” he says, “but simply that you may 
know it’”’—the story of a very touching deed of 
humanity, which it surely will do nothing but 
good to tell of. 

In front of the Masonic Temple in Minneapolis, 
in which building the physician has his office, a 
little cripple is accustomed to sell newspapers. 
He is a sufferer from infantile paralysis of a 
cerebral type, and also has a harelip. He seems 
at a sad disadvantage in this eager and bustling 
world. 

The other day a horse attached to an ash-cart 
was standing on the street, opposite where the 
crippled boy stood on his crutch selling papers. 
Somehow the boy discovered that the horse had a 
galled shoulder. 

As the doctor watched him from his window, 
the boy cast about for something with which to 
relieve the poor horse. Finding nothing else, he 
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| ripped off from the top of his crutch the cloth 


stuffed with felt which eased the crutch to his 
own armpit, and tied it with two strings to the 
horse’s collar, so that it would cover the place 
where the collar bore upon the raw shoulder. 

“I had just time,” the doctor says, “to see him 
finish the work and hobble away on his depleted 
crutch with a haste that made me think he feared 
the owner might catch him at it.” 


STOPPING A STAMPEDE. 


An army officer has recently told a story of fine 
courage, in the Chicago Record, a story which 
loses nothing from its homely language. 


One of the slickest things I ever saw was a 
cowboy stopping a cattle stampede. A herd of 
about six hundred had broken awa; ll-mell, 
with their tails in the air, and the bulls at the 
head of the ag 
straight for high bluff, 
certainly tumble into the cafion and be killed. 

You know that when a herd gets to going it 
can’t stop. ye in the rear crowd those ahead, 


and awa y go. I wouldn’t have given a 
dollar a a for that herd, but the cowboy 
spurred up his mustan made a little detour, 


came inr ight in front of The herd, cut across their 
path at a right angie, | «=  s ~ leisurel 
on the edge halted and looke 
around at t wild ‘ice * beef coming right 


wishes | toward him. He was as cool as a cucumber, 


ugh I expected oo ae him killed and was so 


thou 
excited I could not s 
Well, sir, when the _ had got within about 


a quater of a mile of him I saw them to slack 
up, thi aug they could —~ ~ it ve quickh x. But 
the whole herd seemed wan and 


when the — and steers mn the rear ~ about 
where the cowboy cut across their path, I 
was —— to see them stop and commence to 
nibble at the grace, Then the — herd stopped, 
wheeled, led back and went to fighting for 
a chance to eat where the rear-guard was. 

You see that cowboy bad opened a big bag of 
salt he had brought out from the ranch to give 
the cattle, galloped across the herd’s course and 
emptied the b bag. 


ENTERTAINED BY A HEN. 


The ways of a hen are often original and some- 
times mirth-provoking, and a Plymouth Rock did 
novel and amusing things, to the joy of a car-load 
of passengers, on a recent trip from Braddock to 
Pittsburg. The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette 
tells the story. 


Cai = hen proudly, a man who was pteeniy 

@ foreigner got on the trolle ag at Braddock. 

He was drowsy and not q sober, and he 

o—_ his legs, set the hen on nis lap and went 
sleep. 

Four miles out of Braddock the hen gatdoniy 
woke from its own reverie, and cackled. Its 
owner opened his eyes and found himself ‘ond his 
hen objects of interest. He was annoyed; but 
the passengers had more or less excuse for 
staring; they had discovered a fresh egg resting 
snugly on the man’s lap. 

No one could speak ‘the man’s lan uage, but 
every one was bound that he should know what 
had happened. Twenty index fingers pointed to 
the hen, and forty _ were turned in the same 
direction. Finally the stranger lifted the hen 
tenderly, and the secret was reveal 

Then he was wide ee an his left hand 
he held 7Se he aloft, that a it see; with his 
right affectionately stroked ‘the e7 
smiled. All at once it seemed to 

that refreshments were in order. 





inned at his fellow-passengers, tapped 
a on the edge of the seat to open a way to the 
interior, and swallowed the egg. 


THE GLASS CURE. 


The rule of most doctors never to be nonplussed 
must have been exceedingly difficult to follow in 
the case of the physician who figures in the 
following New York Tribune story: 


A Pennsylvania doctor had an Irishwoman for 
a patient for many oa 9 Re once pulled her 
through a linger attack amy fever, and 
of course took her neon m time to time 
by ga her hold a thornnemneser under her 


hen she had nearly pecompens, he called one 
or. left a simple prccmroues and started home- 
ward. About three miles from her ho 
overtaken by her son on horseback. 
. a is worse,” said the boy; “come right 
ac 


Back the doctor 

“‘Docther,” said the ola lady, reproachfully, as 
he entered ‘the sick-room, “why did not pas 
me the Jieger undher me tongue? nat did 
more gud than all the rest of ye trash!” 


TOO SMALL. 


Uncle ’Zek’el Watson was accustomed to seeing 
good-sized squares of cup-cake, ‘lection cake or 
gingerbread on the supper-table, and when he 
had his first plate of ice-cream in a city restaurant 
he looked with some disfavor upon the macaroons 
and small sponge-drops which accompanied it. 

“How do you like it?” asked his niece, who 
was doing the honors of the city for her uncle. 

‘The ice-cream is first-rate,”’ said Uncle "Zek’el. 
“T callite ext go good ; jae when you come to these 
things,” he sy ~ of the sponge “lady 
fingers” and aed, ike v3 it doubtfully, “I presume 
to say they’re all right enough, what there is of 
’em, but there isn’t enough of ’em—just nothing 
but } gape and swallow!” 





A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


“What is the price of this holder?” inquired a 
young man in a small store, taking up a photo- 
graph-holder which contained several pictures. 


“Twenty-five cents,” re sean’ heed attendant. 

“Does that include the picture 

“phere!” nseraces © ine Guia, in an a 
manner, “I was saying this that, B that 
bright person would be asking bm ut I did 2 not 
think it would be you, Mr. Steward 
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ONLY ONE THING LACKING. 


This illustrates one way, the easiest way, of 
excusing personal deficiencies: 


oy Pa. professor kin spake in four differint 
ngues, Dinny. 
hor’s only wan ving thot kapes me from 
doin’ the same, La 
“Ar’ phwat is thot?” 
“Oi hovn’t the four tongues.” —Chicago News. 





deposits of ‘njurious matter on the teeth. Adv. 


bs Brown’s 2p Comemarated Saponaceous Den- 
”’ is the only true tooth powder for a 








The Whole Llustrated. Thousands of in’ 


Stereopticon exhibitions aoe 
or pestnese 2 i es. with little cap’ 
Mig. Optician, 49 


book free. McALLISTER, Mix. 


views in all cities and countries, for 


749 Wasson St, N.Y. 





s> sri © Little Brass Discs 


in pe Tiree. COMPLETE OUTF T, BO conte. 


re Tool—for 
|. M. CLARKE & CO., 1307 Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





EASTMAN 


I ott b 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Hons. instruc mon by, on by mati 


tion 


Thoroughly trains 
men ‘and women f ay “ busk 
ness and 


catal e — free. 
GAINES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Ladies’ Flannel Shirt 
Waists $ 


Value $5.00. 
These charming shirt waists 
ade 0} 










Or 
Lavende: et i 
Golf Scarlet, Castor, Ro 
Blue, Brown, Navy _ Blue, 
AutomobileRed,andBlack. 
Every size from 80 to 44 
bust measure. en or- 
dering state size of collar 
and bust. 

og It is as easy to buy 

rom us—a ‘thou- 

sand miles away as if = 
were in New . we 
used to it, and will “tell 4 
about it, if ill send 


Cata- 
logues of Fall and Winter 
Dry Goods—Free. 
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Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Established 1840. New York. 














OCTOBER 19, 1899, 


I've never met any one 
who did'nt like 
THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting” 


CORSETS. 


LANGDON. BATCHELLER & Co., 
3 7 Broad 















Instruments, 
2 2 Capertee yr is trots catalog, #8 


antl and ead 
—— x HEALY, 
AGO. 
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a “Lucky Curve. ar Itis warranted 
perfect by us, and also warranted, 
recommended 


and se b sere 
all of the world. 
Sold at $2.' 3 


your expe’ 





Suve as +t 
SSS bows be thee United Si tes Governin 
The Home of the 
Lucky Carve. 
insin'theworld.” 90 Mill Street, . . 


hs ninth 


AAA Aaa tent ata a aa Ie 
SR 


No Screw to Break. 

No Old-Fashioned Nozzle. 
No Joint to Leak. 
PERFECTION. 
PERFECT Sones ' ~ Bn 


PARKER PENS 


ves 
r or trying to make an extra profit at 


nse. 
When Aa buy an ou hago. ti “Parker” Lucky 
ve the hen gh greatest 


THE PARKER ron Cco., 
Fountain Peas, Inks, 


ills cl ttc tittle tt th 


Hy: 


i el i i ed i de 


Jointiess Lucky Curve 


To those who have never owned a Fountain Pen, 

ae ye a isa > way TS? pore 
ot! 

prin ve 'then m okifalty ma made to avoldt the 
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Armour’s Souvenir Art Calendar for 1900 consists of four sheets of interesting and 
instructive water color effects, depicting the development and success of the American 
Navy during the past century. 

With a new and handsome bust portrait of 


Admiral 


on the first sheet, lithographed in twelve printings. 


This timely souvenir of “The Hero of Manila,” bound together with a red, white and 
blue silk ribbon, will be ready for distribution after October 15th, and will be sent to 
any address on receipt of six two-cent stamps or on receipt of “Stars” or Coupons to be 
obtained from packages of “Star” Mince Meat or Sliced “Star” Ham and Bacon, as 


described below. 


“Star” 


To secare a calendar send Three “Stars” cut from 12 oz. box, or Two “Star” 
slips from 1% Ib. pail, or One “Star” slip from 3 Ib. pail. 

Armour’s “Star” brand Mince Meat is par excellence for delicious and wholesome 
[lince Pie. Pure spices, seeded raisins (not seedless) best beef suet and choice selected 
lean meat make certain its uniform goodness. 

Sold by all dealers in three sized packages, 10Cc, 2§C, 40C. 


Sliced = Star” ——— 
Packed in one pound key-opening cans—cut even 
and thin from selected pisces of Armour’s fancy 
“Star” Brand, and trimmed with all waste removed 
—are an economy anda luxury. To secure a calen- Star 


dar, send two coupons obtained in either package. 
Address Calendar Department. 


Armour & Company, Chicago} 
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OCTOBER 19, 1899. 


A Revelation 
To Soap-Users. 


The First Toilet and Medicinal Soap ever Made by the New Process. 
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Transporting Fresh Green Leaves of Biue Gum Tree from Interior to Sea Coast. 
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Arrival at New York —Green Leaves Packed in Hermetically Sealed Cans to Preserve Freshness. 


NO MORE DANGER TO BE FEARED 


From Rancid Oils, Diseased Fats, Grease or Dangerous Alkali. 


.. THE NEW SKIN SOAP... 
Made from the Fresh Green Leaves of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


Perhaps you have not given it a thought, but there has mever been but one way of 
making soap; the base of all, from the commonest washing to the finest toilet, has 
always been the same, fats, grease or oil combined with an alkali. To be sure, dif- 
ferent grades of these materials are used, delicate perfumes and medicament of some 
kind often added, but nine-tenths of every cake of soap made is composed of the 
above ingredients. In fact, it has always been thought that soap could not be made 
in any other way, and for this reason no physicians have ever recommended the use 
of any soap for the skin. Of late most of the oils used come from incinerating 
plants now erected near all large cities, where is burned the refuse collected from 
private houses, hotels and restaurants. Thousands of gallons are produced in this 
way every year, and being too cheap for other uses is purchased almost exclusively 
by soap-makers. It isclaimed that the heat used destroys all the germs of disease ; 
but the medical profession assert the contrary, and state that the use of cheap soap 
accounts for most of the blotched and pimpled faces we see daily. One thing, at 
least, has been proven conclusively : that the dry and scaly skin with which so many 
persons are troubled is due to the use of alkali. However true this may be, the 
thought of using such products daily is not a pleasant one, and the discovery of a 
method by which soap can be made without these dangerous ingredients will be 
hailed with delight by all. 


HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP 


Is the most perfect Toilet and Medicinal Soap ever known and the first one to be 
manufactured by the new process. Made from the fresh green leaves of the Tas- 
manian Blue Gum Tree, and containing all its fragrant, well-known healing and anti- 
septic qualities, this soap will be a revelation to users. Asa skin food it has no 
equal. It acts not only as a cleanser and preventive against disease, but cures all 
cutaneous affections in a short time. It gives a rich creamy lather, an invigorating 
and refreshing odor, and leaves the skin soft, white and velvety. 

HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP is sold by all druggists. Price 25c. If 
your druggist does not keep it, we will send by mail on receipt of price. 


SPECIAL OFFER. *222:stawewhii’mk” FREE SAMPLE CAKE. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Dept. QO, Ithaca, New ‘York. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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FREE for 15 DAYS 


TO READERS OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Instrumental selections 
for the piano. 

Songs for all voices with 
piano accompaniment. 


800 
350 


OVER 2200 PAGES. 
20 Editors and Special Contributors. 


This valuable permanent collection 
of musical masterpieces can be ob- 
tained by those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth the 
cost in sheet form. 


“The most complete and valuable Musical 





Library ever published.” — The Keynote. 
“Nothing so fine and well worth having in 
one’s home.”— Margaret FE. Sangster, “ditor 


Harper’s Bazar. 
“It is a publication we can recommend. 
There is something that will interest all.” — The 








“ A vocal and instrumental library of rare ex- 
cellence and comprehensiveness.”— The Pianist. 


=m —- WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental. 


OF THE 

Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and includin 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces, an 
classic and romantic piano music. The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses 
upon every subject: Upon friendship, admiration, love and home; upon absence, sorrow, reminis- 
cence and revery; upon humor, patriotism, nature and morality; no hymns, however. 500 portraits 
and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections 
by American musitians. The work is planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 


SIZE OF VOLUME, 9x12 INCHES. 





Alitheseand Strauss Liszt Rubinstein Paderewski' Chopin Wagner 
over400 other Mozart Saint-Saens lfe ydn Gounod Emmett 
Composers Beethoven Gottschalk Sullivan Schytte Handel Buck 
represented Schumann Grieg Smith Bizet Benedict Damrosch 
in this Schubert Chaminade Bishop Rameau Mattei De Koven 
matchless Lover Bendel Chwatal Rachmaninoff Czibulka Faure 
collection : Moore Henselt Cowen Goldmark Molloy Gilbert 














To get this Treasury of Music, Art and Biography into 
your home: Use the volumes for 15 days. If they are 
not satisfactory, return them at our expense ; if satis- 
factory, make payments as stipulated below. 


IT WILL COST 
YOU NOTHING 


Special Offer to The Youth’s Companion Readers. 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather. 
We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you i5 days in which to examine this 
wonderful collection of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. 
satisfactory you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 17 
months, if cloth is ordered, making a total payment of $18.00. If you select the half-leather binding 
which we recommend, there will be three more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total paymen 
of $21.00. Ten per cent. is deducted for cash payment. We assume all risk. We suggest that 
you apply at once if you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. Don’t fail to mention TuHE 

OUTH’S COMPANION. Address, ° 


ABSOLUTELY NO RISK TO YOU. 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 
SEND POSTAL FOR BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN PAGES. 


The University Society, 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THEE Eat 
FRIENDS’ OaTS 7? 


Every 
MORNING 












you may live without eating Friends’ Oats for 

breakfast ; but you cannot live as WELL. They make good living possible 
to every one. Have what you will but have Friends’ Oats FIRST and the rest 
of the meal goes well. A delicious start that makes brain and muscle. 


WE: ARE GIVING PRESENTS 


for Trade-Marks cut from the packages. A good way to earn 
Christmas Presents. Send for our Circular. 


facturers FRIENDS’ OATS, Muscatine, lowa. 
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PANTASOTE 


EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER 


But Costs Only Half as Much. 
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Unequalled for Library, Dining-Room, 
Club Room and Office Furniture. 


This wonderful material does not crack, peel or rot, never moulds, never 
gets sticky, is difficult to deface, will not burn, is always handsome. 
Tested for six years by leading Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht 
Builders, Steamship and Railway lines, with unqualified success. 
Enough to cover a chair seat 18 x 18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Free sample 15 x 6 inches sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s address. 
CAUTION! There are worthless imitations. Genuine has ‘‘Pantasote’’ stamped on goods. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. A, New York City. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. OCTOBER 19, 1899, 
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ModernJoa 


In powdered form | 
for your Convenience 
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a WILLIAMS 
Jolly Shavers’ SIPING , 


put into the hands of the photographer the 
means of securing the most delightful picto- 
rial effects without resorting to double exposure 
or the use of a color screen. 

Because of the thin support and black paper 
backing causing no reflection, film negatives 
also show far less halation than glass plates. 





A customer sapenas : | WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE 
It was a surprise to me to find that your films produce for their Rich, Cream-like Lather, the peculiar softening action on the beard, and 


isochromatic effects, and that, unaided by a color screen,” 


the wonderfully soothing, refreshing effect upon the face. They have been the 
Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. Standard for half a century. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers and are sold everywhere. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts, 
ey =~? Rochester, N. Y. Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also for 
Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Giastonsury, Conn. 








